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CONTINUED HIGH PRICES FOR METALS 


co 








ARE STIMULATING SALES OF 
MINING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 







SUSTAINED HIGH METAL PRICES — assure increased mining 


activity and are stimulating purchases of badly needed modern 






equipment. 










FIRST, HIGH PRICES for copper, lead and silver have brought about 
i resumption of many dormant mines — and have provided means and 






encouragement for exploration and development work which marked 






time at many properties. 







SECOND, OPERATORS know that better management and more 
mechanizing are the answers to higher labor costs. They realize the 







need for eliminating guesswork in choice of equipment and working 





methods. Continued high prices and great demands for metals have 
led 2 out of 3 operators to put action behind THEIR PLANS FOR REDUCING 
COSTS AND INCREASING PRODUCTION. 
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NOW AS NEVER BEFORE, mining executives and engineers want 
> to know all about machinery, equipment and supplies which will help 
them in that task. You can help them eliminate guesswork on what 






-weINELRING AND ‘ 
ENGNG JOURIIAL to expect from your equipment. 
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ABC - ABP 
Vanufacturers who make sure that men of buying influence in all 
levels of mining KNOW about their products and services, will reap the 
benefit of the plans, research and activity now in progress. Now is the 







time for STRONG SELLING and INFORMATIVE ADVERTISING — through 
E&MJ, the industry’s leading publication . . . for 80 years mining’s 





first choice for information on methods and equipment. 
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In June, 1923, Jesse H. Neal delivered a stirring address titled, “The Economics 
of Industrial Advertising.” before the second meeting of the Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association, now NIAA, at Atlantic City. Mr. Neal's speech might well have been 
written for delivery at NIAA‘s Silver Anniversary Conference this year because the 
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original speech in full. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Industrial Advertisers Spend 
$300 Million a Year 


By G. D. CRAIN, JR. 


OR the first time in the history of 
this business, it is possible to esti- 
mate the total volume of industrial 
advertising. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
believes that the total is approximately 
$300 million a year. 

The figure is based on McGraw-Hill 
estimates of the total volume of busi- 
ness paper advertising (IM, January, 
1947), plus analyses of other expendi- 
tures as revealed by budget studies of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and the magazine, plus 
reference to Media Records and Pub- 
lishers Information Bureau statistics 
advertisers’ ex- 


covering industrial 


penditures in newspaper, magazines 
and farm papers, respectively. 
McGraw-Hill figured the total vol- 
ume of business paper advertising in 
1946 at $178 million, and estimates 
that of this total, industrial advertise- 
ing accounted for $101 million, or 
56.7%. 


types of business papers which do not 


The remainder was in various 


carry industrial advertising, such as 
trade and professional. 

Most of the budget studies made by 
the NIAA and INpusTRIAL MarkeET- 
ING in recent years show that space 
costs in business papers represent about 
one-third of the industrial advertising 
This does not include 
These studies also 


expenditures. 
preparation costs. 
show the amounts spent in general 
media, direct mail, catalogs, catalog 
files, product literature, motion pic- 
tures and slide films, etc. 

Statistics on expenditures of indus- 
trial advertisers in general media, in- 
cluding newspapers, magazines and 
farm papers, are determined by the 
definition of “industrial advertising.” 
Many magazines compiling records of 
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this kind for their own use include 
some classifications which are not 
strictly industrial, although many of 
them could be classified as “business.” 
For the purposes of our estimates, 
however, we have confined the tabula- 
tion of PIB magazines expenditures 
to those classifications which are gen- 
erally recognized to be in the indus- 
trial field. 

The same method has been used in 
analyzing expenditures in newspapers. 
Because Media Records does not meas- 
ure all newspapers, but only those in 
the leading cities, the figures are no 
doubt incomplete. And for the pur- 
poses of this tabulation, nothing ex- 
cept advertising generally regarded as 
industrial has been included. 

It is probable that because “of the 
relatively small number of industrial 
advertisers who have participated in 
recent budget studies by the NIAA, 
the base is not broad enough to give 
proper representation to certain activ- 
ities, such as motion pictures and slide 
films, advertising specialties, etc. These 
figures, as shown in our estimate, may 
be found to be much too low. But 
without a larger number of advertisers 
whose budgets can be analyzed, they 
are offered simply as indications of the 
relative importance of these activities 
in the budgets of those who have sup- 
plied information for recent studies. 

The sum total of $300 million is 
broken down to give the leading place 
in expenditures to industrial and busi- 
ness papers. Second place is held by 
administrative and miscellaneous ex- 
penditures, while catalogs rank third, 
with general and farm magazines 
fourth. Direct mail is the next bracket, 
with media ad production and product 
literature following. Exhibits and 
shows represent the next largest ex- 
penditure, with company publications, 
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Industrial Advertising, 
A $300 Million Market 


Industrial publica- 
tions 
Administrative and 
miscellaneous 
Catalogs 
General and farm 
magazines 
Direct mail 
Media ad produc- 
tion 16,000,000 
Product literature. 15,000,000 
Exhibits and shows 12,500,000 
Company publica- 
tions 
Newspapers 
Catalog files 
Motion pictures 
and slide films. . 
Market research . . 
Editorial publicity . 
Advertising special- 


40,000,000 
35,000,000 


26,000,000 
22,500,000 


10,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 


3,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 


1,500,000 


$300,000,000 











newspaper advertising and catalog files 
following in the order named. Mo- 
tion pictures and slide films, market 
research, editorial publicity and ad- 
vertising specialties are the final items 
estimated. Radio advertising has been 
used in the past by some industrial ad- 
vertisers, but the number is so small 
that it has not been included in budget 
figures in recent years. With the 
growth of public and industrial rela- 
tions advertising, this may become a 
more important figure, especially at 
the local level. 

In the above table are the estimates, 
which readers of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING are invited to shoot at, for the 
purpose of correcting any obvious er- 
rors in this initial breakdown. 
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How to Determine 


the Markets and Buyers 


for Industrial Products 


T O be effective, business paper 
advertising must be directed to- 
wards the specific markets and buyers 
for your products. 

This can be accomplished only- after 
you have determined your marketing 
and sales objectives. This article, 
therefore, attempts to provide some 
suggestions and helps on the ways and 
means to determine your sales objec- 
tives—marketwise. 

The secret of profitable media selec- 
tion lies with the all important prob- 
lem of properly classifying the types 
of companies you do business with, the 
types of outlets you do business with 
and the types of people you do busi- 
ness with. All too often, the question 
of proper classification is not studied 
in sufficient detail. The mountain of 
statistics gathered by our various gov- 
ernment bureaus would be meaning- 
less without proper classification. Or- 
derly thinking and planning is utterly 
impossible without some means of 
classification. The departments in 
your company, the text books you 
read, the show window you look at, 
all represent and add up to classifica- 
tion. The first premise, therefore, in 
your market analysis procedure must 
be the classification of your products 
into homogenous groups plus the class- 
ification of your customers and buyers. 


Tools of Classification 


The problem of classification in 
government reports, has been so great, 
that they have been forced to develop 
tools to help them in this regard. These 
classification tools are also available 
to private industry. One of these tools 
entitled, “Standard Commodity Index” 
(issued by the War Production Board) 
(note A on page 37) alphabetically 
classifies by commodity, every type of 
produce made in the U. S. The other 
report, entitled, “Standard Industrial 


Manuals” (note A) 


Classification 
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By A. R. VENEZIAN 


Manager, Statistical & Sales 
Service Department, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 





groups and classifies every type of 
business establishment in the country. 
Between the two reports, and product 
manufactured in the United States as 
well as any business activity in the 
United States, can be classified unde: 
some accepted heading. Utiliziog thes: 
government classification manuals, ha 
the added advantage of making the re- 
sults comparable to government 
figures. 


What Classification Does 


Through these classification teols, 
business men can first classify and 
group their products and second, class- 
ify and group their sales. Once you 
have identified the groups of buyers 
and types of businesses who have or 
should purchase your products, then 








New York. your selection of media is bound to be 
"DETAIL"SALES RECORD CARD 
CUSTOMER 
ADDRESS 





PRINCIPLE TYPE OF BUSINESS 


KEY BUYING FACTORS (TITLE) 








Industry Code Number 


























1944 1 6 
Product Q Q Q. 3 Q Total 
Hose eo ese coe cee coe eco coe coo ecce 
V-Belts ee eer eee 88 eee e888 eee #8 eeee 
Packing ee ee coe coe cee eee coe cco eoee 
etc. ee cee cos ccs coe cco coe coo eos 


($)- Dollar Volume 
(Q)- Quantity or Units 


Approximate employment 
at this plant 
Date 











Internal sales data for each customer are entered on Detail Sales Record card;. Cards 


are then sorted by industry code numbers. 


Group totals can be entered on recap sheet. 

















Sub-Ind. Total 
22-2 


Total Industry 


HOS E 
Dollars Quantity 
Industry Aver. per Aver. per 
Code No. Industry Translation Sales Company Feet Company _ 
22-2-1 Yarn Mills eee cece eee cove 
22-2-2 Yarn Throwing Mills coe cece coe coos 
22-2-3 Thread Mills eee eeee eee cove 


Yarn and Thread Mills 
Etc. 
Etc. 


TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS 











Recap forms are used to analyze and evaluate sales by types of industry. Similar sheets 
can be prepared for each product in the line. Figures may represent one year or @ 


combination of several years. 
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Or they can provide comparison between years. The form 
permits sales analysis according to the detail industry, the main divisions, or subdivisions. 
























: lot more closely related to your sales 
objectives. 

There are several ways in which you 
can determine the type of activity of 
the companies you do business with. 
You can look up such companies in 
Register 
of Manufacturers or MacRae’s Blue 
Book Both direc- 


tories list companies 


directories such as Thomas 


(note A). these 
alphabetically, 
showing the principle types of prod- 
ucts made. For companies other than 
manufacturers, you can consult Dun’s 
Directory (note A) which is arranged 
geographically or other directories 
such as Standard Advertising Register, 
McKittrick Directory of Advertisers, 
ind so forth (note A). 


Another simple way to determine 
the principle type of activity of the 
companies you do business with is to 
isk your salesmen to indicate this on 
their orders or send them a list of 
the companies and have them include 


the information on the listing. 


Still another way to accomplish this 
same job is to send a letter or a post- 
card questionnaire to the companies 
asking them to indicate the type of 
services 


product manufactured or 


rendered. In such instances, you can 
probably also pick up the approximate 
employment of each of these plants. 
Once you hav e determined the type of 
product or service rendered, for each 
of the companies you do business 
with, it is then possible to classify 
according to the government classifi- 
cation manuals already described. 
These classifications can remain on all 
companies that you have done busi- 


} 


ness with. New companies coming 


into the picture, should be handled in 


the manner already described. 


Sales Records—Your Own 


Most of us, I am sure, have at one 
time or another recognized the gold 
that may exist 


mine of information 


in our own sales figures. Frequently, 
lowever, no provision is made for the 
collection and 


proper maintenance, 


analysis of sales information. Adver- 

ng agencies, in many cases, have 
nad to resort to special surveys, guess- 
estimates and back breaking analyses 
in order to determine and evaluate the 
client’s 


important markets for its 


Products. In the meantime, a sounder 


answer, a more factual answer laid 


dormant in the untabulated, unevalu- 
Any 


co! pany interested in doing an effec- 


ated sales records of the client. 


tive advertising job, must first place 
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MARKET RATING FIGURES 
Manufacturing Industries 
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good order. 
be installed for classifying sales as they 
are made. 


trends. 
The 


illustrated is a 


purposes. 
ordinary 3. by 


portant 


Sales 


form 


“Detail 


§-inch 


card. 


its sales record maintenance job in 
Orthodox methods must 


Procedures must be estab- 
lished for digging into past business 


Record Form” 


which 


can be 


elaborated or simplified for your own 
This suggestion utilizes an 
Sales 
analyses estimates run the gamut of 
tabulating cards to easy-sort cards, 
galley sheets and visible card records. 
Whichever method you use, the im- 
thing is to establish some 
means of getting sales figures by types 





These market figures are samples of the kind of statistical information availab'e from 
authoritative government and industrial sources. 


Market data sources are listed on page 37. 


of business, by types of outlets, by 
groups of buyers. Such records can 
be used to indicate sales in terms of 
dollar volume, units and number of 
customers. 
Surveys Pinch Hit 

Surveys are particularly 
when there is a lack of figures from 


helpful 
your own sales records. In addition, 
of course, they can be used to supple- 
ment any sales records which you may 
already have. Surveys can be handled 
by mail, personally or by telephone. 
In many instances, your own salesmen 
can gather the information together. 
The survey is designed to contact your 


customers and prospective customers 
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in an effort to determine their use for 
your type of product—either currently 
in the 


returns from mail questionnaires can 


or in future. Frequently, the 
be used to classify your customers as 
Surveys, 
therefore, provide not only data on 


to type of business and title. 


buyer power, but also the opportunity 
for identifying the groups of buyers 
and companies that you are concerned 
with. 


Sample survey-letters of the type il- 
lustrated above can be utilized to deter- 
mine use of product, publications read, 
identifying the titles of buyers, classi- 
fying the type of business, as well as 
getting the approximate number of 
employes. 

Statistics as Yardsticks 
most 


Perhaps one of the direct 


method of evaluating and identifying 





markets is to utilize industry statistics. 
Frequently, some indication of busi- 
ness activity wage earners, 
wages paid, production, sales and so 
forth, can be used to measure the po- 
tential business in a given industry. 


such as 


For example, the manufacturer of 


fluorescent lighting fixtures might 
conceivably employ the ratio of 20 
The 
number of wage earners in an industry 
therefore, plus this ratio factor, would 
reveal to him the relative importance 
between divisions of industry and types 
of The company selling 


lubricants might very well use total 


Wage earners to every fixture. 


business. 


horsepower capacity of an industry as 
its measuring yardstick. The use of 
yardsticks to measure and appraise 
the value of a market, sometimes re- 
veals opportunities which were not 
previously suspected or recognized. 
If your sales are classified in the same 
manner as government figures are re- 
leased and prepared (this can be ac- 
complished as noted previously by 
the coding 
manuals), the between 
your sales and the industry yardsticks 


will reveal a variation in ratio between 


employing government 


comparison 


industries and types of businesses. This 
type of analysis will serve to spot in- 
dustries which may offer opportunities 
for greater penetration and greater 
potential sales. When sales figures are 
unavailable, and the yardstick is not 
known, a quick check conducted 
among typical users will help deter- 
mine the average use of your product 
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This chart, prepared by Chemical Engineering, illustrates how 
lications identify the type of equipment used and operations 
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business and industrial pub- 
performed in their markets. 





in various sizes and types of plants. 
The size factor used might be em- 
ployes, horsepower, floor area, pro 
duction, etc. 


Use and Applications 


What operations does your product 
perform? Is it used in conditioning 
the air? If so, then the question to 
be answered is what industry or group 
of people have a problem in the con 
ditioning of the air? What products 
are effected by atmospheric conditions 
in their manufacture? This type of 
approach is an analytical study of the 
uses and applications for your prod- 
ucts. Once these uses and applications 
have been listed, they are checked 
against each industry group in order 
to determine whether or not they ap- 
ply to that industry. In other words, 
eliminating the industries and groups 
of industries which you recognize im- 
mediately as having no problem or any 
possible application for the particular 
operations your product performs. 

This method of isolating the pri- 
mary uses and applications of the prod- 
uct or service is probably the most 
widely used, due to the fact that it 
does not require any statistical basis. 
Quite frequently, manufacturers hav- 
ing identified the operations which 
their product can perform, will coun- 
sel representatives in the various in- 
dustries and seek their advice and sug- 
gestions as to its possibilities. Editors 
of business and industrial publications 
are frequently helpful in this respect. 

This approach of outlining the uses 
and applications of a product and 
checking them against each industry 
which may have possibility, tends to 
reveal, one way or another, either the 
importance or the unimportance of the 
many divisions of industry. This 
method might be likened to an individ- 
ualized survey conducted among a few 
representative companies in each in- 
dustry, contacts with trade associa- 
tions, contacts with industrial editors. 
The particular job of the manufac- 
turer is to be able to put together a 
comprehensive list of applications for 
the product or a comprehensive list 
of the operations which the product 
can perform. It then becomes the 
problem of studying each industry in- 
dividually, relating the uses and oper- 
ations which your product can per- 
form in that industry. 


Structure of American Industry 


How is the American business mar- 
ket divided? The answer to this ques- 
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tion is essential to the company with 
a sales problem. From the structure 
of American business he can pick out 
the particular sections that form eco- 
nomic groups for the sale of his prod- 
uct, and thus bring his sales strategy 
to bear, with full force, upon his real 
markets. Classifying markets is neither 


complicated nor mysterious—rather, 


it is simple and direct. The structure 
of industry, as a whole, is composed 
of certain definite divisions, each of 
which may be segregated and an- 
alyzed. With the proper working 
knowledge of these divisions, a com- 
pany can plan its market structure 
with assurance and avoid the wasteful 
policy of scattering, which has proven 
the downfall of many sales campaigns. 
“Structure of American Industry” 
chart, based on Standard Industrial 
Classification Manuals, groups similar 
types of businesses and services into 
154 classifications. This chart fol- 
lows on pages 38-39. Your sales, prop- 
erly classified, can be posted on a chart 
of this type. Weak spots, blank spots 
and strong spots immediately reveal 
themselves. This type of chart reveals 
not only what is being done, but 
equally important, what is not being 
done. The chart also makes provision 
for indicating the key buyers who in- 
fluence the purchase of a product 
directly or indirectly and the type of 
outlets used to distribute the product. 
These are three of the most important 
factors in any marketing program. 


Advertising Pattern 


Another method that has great pos- 
sibilities for determining sales and 
marketing objectives, is to study the 
advertising pattern of other companies 
in the field. 
composite advertising patterns of a 
particular product reflects the think- 
ing and decisions of a host of people. 
It reflects the thinking and decisions 


Generally speaking, the 


of sales managers, advertising man- 
agers and assistants, vice-presidents, 
presidents and board of directors. In 
the agency it reflects the thinking of 
space buyers, media directors, and ac- 
count executives. |The combined 
thinking of all of these people provides 
i fairly sound and sure basis for evalu- 
iting the market possibilities of a 
product. 

These decisions are not backed up 
nerely with opinions; they are backed 
up with the expenditure of good, hard 
cash. The advertising pattern of a 
product, reveals the degree to which 
Customers and buyers are being culti- 
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Market DataSources 
(Note A) 


Industrial Marketing’s Market Data Book 
Advertising Publications, Inc 
100 E. Ohio St. 
Chicago 11. 
McKittrick Director of Advertisers 
George McKittrick & Co 
108 Fulton St. 
New York. 
Standard Advertising Register 
National Register Publishing Company 
330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 18 
MacRae’s Blue Book 
MacRae’s Blue Book Company 
18 E. Huron St. 
Chicago 11. 
Reference Book of Dun & Bradstreet 
Dun & Bradstreet 
290 Broadway 
New York 8. 

Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 

facturers 
Thomas Publishing Company 
461 8th Ave 
New York l. 

Standard Commodity Classification— 
Vol. I 

Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C 

Standard Commodity Classification— 

Vol II—(Alphabetical Index) 
Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C 

Standard Industrial Classification Manual 
—Vol I—Part I. Vol. I—Manu- 
facturing Industries. Part I—Titles 
and Descriptions of Industries 

Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Standard Industrial Classification Manual 
—Vol. 1—Part II. Vol. I—Manu- 
facturing Industries. Part II—AI- 

phabetical Index 

Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Standard Industrial Classification Manual 
Vol. II (Non-Manufacturing Indus- 
tries) 

U. S. Government Printing Office 
Superintendent of Documents 
Washington 25, D. C. 





vated and promoted by the advertisers. 
Pages 40 through 47 contain the result 
of study made on the advertising of 
some 275 products. This study was 
based on the combined volume of ad- 
vertising of all the companies advertis- 
product. This 
volume was, in turn, grouped by the 
fields and functions, served by the 
publications used. The resulting totals, 
by fields and functions, serve to reveal 
the primary, secondary and tertiary 
markets being cultivated by the ad- 
vertisers in each classification. 

The information in these tables can 
be helpful in supplementing any in- 
formation which you may already have 
on the market opportunities for your 
product. Such information can often 
be helpful in substantiating your own 


ing the advertising 
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sales and advertising efforts of the 
product. Such information often re- 
veals opportunities and possibilities 
which you may be neglecting. Quite 
frequently, the advertising pattern of 
a product, used in relation to yours, 
provides interesting study. For ex- 
ample, the advertising of storage bat- 
teries, as compared with the advertis- 
ing of industrial power trucks. The 
market and advertising picture of these 
two products should ordinarily coin- 
cide fairly closely. This is mentioned 
merely to illustrate the various ways 
in which this information may be used. 


Summary 
To sum up, there are five ways a 
company may use to study and an- 
alyze its sales objectives: 
1. Its own sales record. 
2. Comparisons with 
yardsticks. 
3. Determining the primary uses 
and applications for its products or 


industrial 


services. 

4. Utilizing the structure of Amer- 
ican Business chart. 

§. Studying the advertising pat- 
tern of other companies. 

Finally, there is one other method 
which we have not discussed up to 
now. In practically every company, 
the bulk of sales are usually made to 
a small group of important customers. 
Often, 15% or 20% of the number 
of customers will account for perhaps 
75% or 80% of the business. These 
accounts merit special attention. The 
sales to these companies can be an- 
alyzed in detail as to what kind of 
companies they are; what size com- 
pany they are; how many employes 
they have; where they are located; 
what they use the product for; who 
are the buyers directly or indirectly 
involved in the picture; and many 
other equally important questions. If 
you do nothing more but obtain the 
answers to questions such as these on 
this small but important group of 
customers, it will do much to keep 
your sales and advertising objectives 
on the beam. 

There is a close relationship between 
the appeal of a product to a certain 
market and the type of media chosen. 
To be effective, business paper adver- 
tising must be directed towards the 
specific markets for your product. 
This can only be accomplished through 
a thorough study, a complete under- 
standing and a basic knowledge of the 
best market opportunities and poten- 
tials for your products. 
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Classify Your Distribution Channels 





















CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION | 















» CHECK THE CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT 





Wholesale Branches (Owned By Manufacturer) 





Industrial Distributors 





Drop Shippers 





MOLESALE 


"3 


OUTLETS 





Desk Jobbers 











Voluntary Group Wholesalers 











Wholesale Merchants 





Agents, Brokers & Commission Houses 





Export Intermediories (in the Country) 





Converters (Textile) 

















Retail Branches (Owned By Manufacturer) 








RETAIL Independent Retailers 


OUTLETS Choins 














Mail Order Houses 





Department Stores 











Industrial, Commercial, Professional & 











© rank THE 





Blast Furnaces, Smelters & Refiners 














PRODUCING 





Rolling Pipe & Tube Mills, Wire Drawers 








Foundries, Jobbing 








Forge Shops—Jobbing 








Aircraft, Parts & Accessories 





Motor Vehicles, Ports & Accessories 











METAL WORKING 


Shipbuilding, Railroad Equipment : 


Industrial & Agric. Machy. (except Electrical) 








Electrical Machinery & Apparatus 














































































Household & Building Equipment 





Business & Professional Machinery & Equipment 





Tools, Machinery Components 





Other Metal Products 








Coke Oven Products 


Drugs & Medicines 


—— EEE 


Explosives & Fireworks 





Fertilizers 





Glass, Ceramics & Abrasives 
































































































































































































































































































































DIRECT TO Institutional Users Sefesteled Chentashs 
USERS 
Consumers of Retell - Leather; Tanned, Curried & Finished “a 
Export Buyers & Receivers (Out of Country) 
w Lime & Cement 
ws CHEMICAL 
a PROCESSING Metallurgical Products i 
w Oils & Fats 
—) 
oa Paints, Pigments, Varnishes & Lacquers 7 
z= Paper & Allied Products | 
© Petroleum Products 
SELECT THE BUYING INFLUENCES z Plastics & Plastic Products hei oe 
a + 
ON YOUR PRODUCT = Rayon & Other Synthetic Fibres 
2 Soap & Cleaning Compounds 
FUNCTIONAL 5 Synthetic Rubber & Rubber Products 
A | Administrative S Other Processed Products | 
(Pres., V.P., Treas., Partner, = 
Prop. Boord Members, etc.) 
B | Office Management Bakery Products 
4k ee — 
Lc | Sales & Distribution Mars . 
D | Purchasing Agents Beverages —Non- Alcoholic - 
E | General Mgrs. & Managers Beverages —Alcoholic 
F | Plant Managers & Superin : ' 
snadents Canning & Preserving ~ 
G | Asst. Superintendents, Dept FOOD Confectionery & Related Products 
H F i cee 
Oe, TEER, Caper PROCESSING Grain Mill Products 
sors, etc i - 
H | Chief & Design Engineers s Most Predects 2 ee 
TT Chemical Engineers Dairy Products | 
J | Electrical Engineers 7 seam 
Ki Civil Engineers & Piant Constr — — . | 
L| Plant & Maintenance Eng: Other Food Industries 
neers 
Mi Machinists & Millwrights 
N/ Plant Electricians Carpets, Rugs, Floor Coverings 
O| Power Generation & Tra : a — T 7 
pe abe Men = Dyeing & Finishing Textiles ; » 
OTHERS Fabric Mills a 
TEXTILE Knitting Mills 
Scouring & Combing Plants F 
NON-FUNCTIONAL Yorn & Thread Mills 
P | Government; Federal, Stote, Miscellaneous Textile Goods 
City 
Q | Agents, Distributors - 
LR | Electrical Contractors wunnen Lumber & Timber—Basic Products 
S_} Construction Contractors . Finished Lumber Products & Wooden Furniture 
T | Plumbing Contractors 
U | Architects 
Vv Engineering Consultants a 
iT Eetesntesten Fabric Products & Apparel 
X | Educational Institutions OTHER Printing, Publishing & Allied Products 
Y Financial Institutions MANUFACTURING ” a 
INDUSTRIES Tebacco Manufacturers 
Z | Associations bd 4 
OTMERS Miscellaneous Industries 
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BACIC CEOs tesrmstowrmine , | 











—Your Buyers —Your Markets 








~ DIVISIONS OF THE AMERICAN MARKET USING YOUR PRODUCT 





+ GOVERNMENT 





. f State 





| Federal 

















WATER & SANI- 
TARY services 








| County 





| Municipel 








Water Works 














CONSTRUCTION 














<7 = 
De 


Senitery Services 











GEN'L CONTRACTORS 


Building 





Highway & Street 





Heavy Construction 





Marine 





General (Not Classified Elsewhere) 








7 











sl mune 


» 


SPECIAL TRADE CONTRACTORS 





Plumbing, Heating & Air Conditioning 





Painting & Decorating 





Electrical Contractors 





Mesonry, Tile, Plastering 





Motor Vehicle & Automotive Equip. 





|, Chemicals, Drugs, etc. 





Dry Goods & Apporel 





Petroleum Products 





Groceries & Food Specialties 





Farm Products (immediate Use) 





Form Products (Raw) 





Tebacco Products 





WHOLESALERS & 
MFGR'S SALES 
BRANCHES 











Beer, Wines, Liquors 





po Electrical Goods 








Furniture & Furnishings 














Carpentering 





Roofing & Sheet Metol Work 





Concrete Contractors 





Building Mointenance Contractors 





All Other Types 








Metal 





Non-Metollic 





Quarries 











BASIC SERVICE INDUSTRIES 





HEAT, LIGHT 
& POWER 











_j 
L 


Anthracite Cool 





Bituminous Coal 





Crude Petroleum & Natural Gas Production 

















Electric Light & Power 





Gas 














COMMUNICATION 








Steam Heat & Power 














Hardware 





Lumber ond Construction Materials 





Machinery Equip. & Supplies 





Metals & Minerals 





Paper & Allied Products 





Plumbing & Heating Equip. 





Waste Moterials 





Other Wholesalers & Mfgrs. Sales Branches 








Agents & Brokers 





SERVICE 
WHOLESALERS 





Petroleum Bulk Tank Stations 











Assemblers of Farm Products 














Chain Store Warehousers 








Food Stores 





General Merchandise 





Apparel & Accessories 





Furniture, Home Furn. & Equip. 





Automotive Deolers 








RETAILERS 


Filling Stations 





Drug Stores 











DISTRIBUTION & OTHER SERVICE INDUSTRIES 











Telephone & Telegraph 





Rodio, Broadcasting & Television 














TRANSPORTATION 

















FORESTRY 
AGRICULTURE, 
& FISHERIES 

















Services (Teletype, Ticker Tape, Telephoto, etc.) 











J Reitroods 





| Street & Interurban Rwys. 








| Truck 





Water 





Air 





Pipe Line 





Warehousing & Storage 





Services (Forwarders, Pockers, Trove! Bur., etc.) 














Commercial Farms 





Other Farms 





Agricultural Service 





Forestry 





Fisheries - 
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Eating & Drinking Places 





Hordwore 





Lumber & Building Material 





Liquer Stores 





Second-Hand Stores 





Other Retail Stores 








Banking 








FINANCE, 
INSURANCE 


‘& 
REAL ESTATE 


Credit Agencies 





Investment Co.'s, Commodity Brokers & Dealers 








i Other Finance 














Real Estate 








Hotels, Ledging Places 





Personal Services 





Business Services 





Automobile Repair Services & Garages 








SERVICE 
- ESTABLISHMENTS 


Misc. Repair Services 





Motion Pictures 








Other Amusement & Recreation Services 











Medical—Health Services (incl. Hospitals) 





Legal Services 





Other Professional Services 





Educational Services 








Non-Profit & Religious Membership Orgens. 











—p] (OTHERS 





+——» Unclassifiadle 




















Advertising Reveals 
Market Pattern 
for 275 Products 


N the following pages INDUSTRIAL 

MARKETING presents a clear-cut 
graphic analysis of the industrial mar- 
kets cultivated by the manufacturers 
of 275 products. 

The charts were prepared by A. R. 
Venezian, manager sales service and 
statistical department, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, New York. They 
are based on an analysis of McGraw- 
Hill’s continuing check of advertising 
in 182 business papers. (INDUSTRIAI 
MarkKETING, February. ) 

Mr. Venezian and his staff totaled 
the volume of advertising of all com- 
panies advertising each of the 275 
groups of products. Markets receiving 
more than 10% of the total advertis- 
ing volume for each product were des- 
ignated primary markets. Those mar- 
kets getting from 1% to 10% of the 
volume were termed secondary mar- 
kets. Tertiary markets are those re- 
ceiving less than 1% of the volume. 

The pattern for each product thus 
reveals the degree to which companies 
already in each field are cultivating 
each business paper market. 


How to Read the Chart 


The business paper markets are listed 
vertically on the left margin of each 
chart. Individual products are listed 
horizontally across the top. Product 
groups are indexed alphabetically in 
the table immediately following so 
that readers can determine the markets 
cultivated by manufacturers of each 
product group. 

The second index lists the product 
groups by numbers so that readers 
may determine the product 
placing advertising in each business 


groups 


paper market. 


(Copies of these charts, together with 
the accompanying article, may be ob- 
tained from Industrial Marketing, 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago 11. Single copies 25 
cents. A dozen or more 15 cents each.) 


Products Listed 
Alphabetically 


Abrasive Cut-off & Filing Machines. 4523 
EE ee re eee 1010 
Acoustic Insulation .............. 1431 
Adding, Calculating & Punch Card 


IED ic iia ais Babee ok se de 2810 
Addressing & Office Duplicating 
DD (62 6b ba ada 6eb.s oe'ccee’s 2860 


40 


Adhesive Tapes .......sseeeeee. 1271 
PE onan sath one abate’ Fees 1270 
Air Conditioning Equipment....... 3230 
Air Filters, Washers, Purifiers......3231 
FPBOG GROG cc cccccccsscsseccsces 810 
Anti-Vibration Insulation ......... 1432 
Auto Ignition Wire & Battery 

La wctemeoswtenewueeebanen 1531 
Automatic Chucking Machines..... 4512 
I én cn hn Red aeeh OS tind ose 1512 
Bearing Ball, Roller, Needle & 

COE. ak ceeec oecceenseas beens 1950 
Bearing Units & Pillow Blocks..... 1991 


Bending & Straightening Machines. .4532 
Brakelining Blocks & Clutch Facing. 1945 


Beames © Brake Parts... cccccccces 1944 
Broaching Machines .......ccceess 4519 
Broadcasting Equipment .......... 1663 


Bus Bar & Trolley-Duct Electric Dis- 


Cribwtion SyeteMhs saccccccssses 1533 
Canvas, Duck Balata Belting....... 1912 
CEIOED 4c ccc adecanicdecbonnes 1525 
Carbide & Diamond Tipped Tools. .4551 
eee ee Te 723 
Castings & Forgings Combined..... 728 
Cellophane, Pliofilm & Ethofoil for 

TR ee ok tai cme ne 6 oe 
Ce NS “bn cd on heen ceca 1563 


Cleaning, Polishing & Disinfecting. . 1290 
REG -ceusd-ebbes Gaaeesnekess 1940 
Coal & Ash Handling Equipment. .2014 


Collets, Mandrels & Arbors....... 4563 
Comfort Heating Equipment....... 3210 
Communication System—Inter-Plant 

Men dics tee hams esieeda 1680 
Community Promotion Industrial 

Dt. .Aceemetueoevaedndseeesawes 5030 
Composition Board .............-. 1433 
Connectors, Splices & Conductor 

| ee 1541 
Contacts & Terminals ............ 1561 
Converters, Inverters & Rectifiers. ..1522 
See oC canada eeeed ee 2021 
Culvert & Tunnel Steel........... 1454 
PE CS. ccs cotewatnakasee 1820 
Draftsman’s Equipment & Supplies. . 2880 
NE. sat aaa dade waddee eau 814 
Drilling, Boring & Reaming 

DT Gnivecdacasees eoes 4517 
Duplicating & Reproducing 

DE. wceaeceenecnaeodae ot 45195 
Dust & Fume Collectors..........3232 
Electric Coils & Solenoids......... 1568 
Electric Condensers ............. 1523 
Electric Conduit & Duct.......... 1532 
Electric Control Devices—General. . 1580 
Electric Control Equipment........ 1567 
Electric Generation Equipment..... 1510 
Electric Insulating Materials....... 1551 
Electric Insulating Tapes.......... 1552 
Electric Insulators & Insulating 

pe ee ee 1550 
Electric Measuring & Testing 

DEN. Wiss ore ad iteleaeny 1570 
Ee DONNIE: is iccewere vadcee.aen 1610 
Electric Wire & Cable............ 1530 
Electrical Equipment—General ....1500 
Electronic Control Devices 

OO ae eee 1580 
Electronic Tubes—All Types...... 1672 
Elevators & Escalators............ 2031 
Evaporators & Distillation Equip- 

RE sccasewennasescausacensseemene 
Excavating Equipment—General. ..4210 
Explosives, Detonating Fuses & Blast- 

ee CR le nn woe aee 1220 
ae in wares Ge 3240 
Fencing & Highway Guard........ 1446 
Ferro Alloys COCO ee ee eEeeeeeees 811 





Ferrous & Non-Ferrous Tubing Com- 


BEE cccheccksscbacvieus es éonanee 
Ferrous Tubing «...cccccccccccces 2130 
Piltee DEE as cvwecstaseesavoes 3010 
Fire Extinguishers & Sprinkler 

SYMEMS ccccccccccccccececcces 2730 
Fixed Conveyors .....0sssccccese 2010 
Flexible Couplings .........-ee+. 1941 
Flexible Metal Tubing............ 2133 
ee PE CRTUTE COLT TC Ce 1916 
Flooring & Floor Covering (Non- 

DEUUNEGD n6teacsnevessceseuws 1443 
Flow Instruments & Regulators..... 232 
Fluorescent Lamps—Only ........ 1642 
Fluorescent Lighting Accessories... .1536 
Fluorescent Lighting Ballasts....... 1526 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment— 

PE cm sé vabwbeesacek Ss Gneny 1658 
Forging Machinery .........see0. 4535 
PE, ccc unibeensecebnnee ens 724 
Fractional HP Motors...........+- 1611 
Panes WH Fuse BAGS i. ce csccaveeccs 1545 
ee I: noes ebcdacheneowees 1830 
Gasoline Engines ......-.+++04+: 1810 
Gasoline & Ethyl Compound....... 1282 
Gear Making Machines........... 4525 
Cee BEE kn ccs re ntscpieseves 1612 
Jen Ee EE nnicctccencasvas 1920 
Ciebts SC ORENEEE: occ cence sconsess 3550 
Gloss Sheet BH Beeehe ce wc csccsescnn 1460 
Goggles-Lenses, Eye-Glasses ....... 2611 


Grinding & Lapping Machinery... .4516 


i Me coset baeebasubawvessc 2511 
i CE 26 ce ewbadae weet 2510 
Heat Treating Furnaces, Electric 

BE. cccisndcaweancdodesdvasens 3311 
Heat Treating Furnaces—Gas & Oil 

PUNE nvbee dace casas sedueseedcOeee 
Heating Elements & Units......... 1636 
Heating, Ventilating, Air Condition- 

ing Equipment (Combined).....3200 
High Frequency Electronic Heat 

Processing Equipment .........3334 
High Frequency Electronic Heat 

Treating Furnaces & Devices....3312 
eae eee 815 
Hobbing Machines .........+ee00- 4529 
Hoists, Cranes (I Beam & Electric) 

Sh, DE vn neeeesebeewnen 2030 
Piomdemt DERCMEAES occ cccsccccccse 4524 
Horizontal Boring, Drilling & Miéill- 

eee 4518 
Hose Fittings & Couplings........ 782 
Humidifying Equipment .......... 3233 
Hydraulic & Pneumatic Equipment. .2250 
Incandescent Lamps .........-+++ 1641 
Incandescent Lighting Equipment 

PT as dckabasa® ne eeeaeue 1652 
Incandescent Lighting Equipment 

NE os awa ns Ave ES oS iO 1651 
Enuetvinl CJ0GRING 2... csccccecess 2610 
Industrial & Commercial Communica: 

OE <a ediad cavetavenanaceuns 166! 
Pmeeirinl TOEVETG cies ccceees ciwaadaen 
ee 380 
Industrial Glass Products ......... 500 
Industrial Hand Trucks & Wheel- 

PS rer eer re ee 2041 
Industrial Rail-Mounted Cars & 

TR RA ee 
DR THES.» sc di seencan eve 3814 
Instruments & Regulators—Combina- 

Sk OE RUED oscce ccs cnneesseeeer 
Insulation General .....2sccseee: 1430 
Internal Combustion Engines ...... 1800 
Isom Seeel General ...cccccciccss 800 
DOGG: <pntadncncavens bien OURe KES 2034 
DNNGD . cette a chucucsseweets 4521 
REE .4:A doe VSee kee e ewan ki Weed 45il 
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Cee TE onc des venceeceed 1913 
Litt Magnets ......ccccecccceces 2032 
Lighting Equipment—General ..... 1650 
Lighting Equipment Incandescent & 

Fluorescent Combination ....... 1659 
Liquid Level Instruments & 

ROOEEE ocdcnsscevenesceses 2340 
Loaders, Unloaders & Portable 

CEES ccc ac tect oneweveues 2013 
eS PEPE TC ee eee 4020 
EE OT Ee Ce ree 1281 
Lubricating Systems & Devices... ..2240 
Machine Tool Heads & Attach- 

MEO | cv sb ceeds wees hen anedande 4571 
Machine Tools & Accessories 

CEE . bt didtcancekaks +ebus 4500 
Machine Tools General .......... 4510 
RS Ss. c banda cese sa seasins 1314 
Manila Rope & Cordage........... 381 
Material Handling Equipment..... 2000 
ee ee 730 
Mechanical Rubber Goods coeceeeee 110 
Metal Buildings & Hangars........ 1445 
Metal Conveyor Belt ............ 2022 
Metal Cutting Tools ............. 4550 
Metal Finishing Processes & 

TE tb0vicstenetevacnen 1253 
REE. cts cud oxnuemes 1442 
J | POPP rrr ere 
Metal Sawing Machines .......... 4528 
SE DNS ka wancasceneees 4514 
Motor & Dump Trucks .......... 3811 
Moulded Rubber Parts ........... 113 
Moulding Equipment ............ 3713 
Nails, Tacks, Corrugated Fasteners... 711 
Non-Ferrous- Metals & Alloys...... 900 
Non-Ferrous Tubing ............. 2132 
| ee eee 2121 
Non-Metallic Roofing & Siding....1441 
Oil-Purifier & Filters ............2241 
ge te | 
Packing © Gaskets ...ccccscececs 2140 
s tf Serre 1250 
Paper Foil & Fibre Packaging 

PERE scnccccneshbeeenesas 3530 
Perforated & Expanded Metals..... 726 
Petroleum Products ...........+. 1280 
Phonograph Parts & Accessories... .1675 
Photoelectric Devices ..........2. 1573 
Pipe Threading Machines......... 4527 
Pipe @ Tube Fittings ......0000 2123 
PUNE silecnssecedécdonouseans 4522 
Plastic Containers ......ccccccees 3560 
Plastic Materials—Rod, Sheet, 

Se GL. cibvnokeccnsdsanduce 1240 
a OR Ty eee ree 1471 
Pneumatic & Hydraulic Control 

Qo a ee ee ee 2251 
Pneumatic & Hydraulic Conveyors. .2012 
Pole Line Hardware ............. 1540 

shing, Bufing & Burnishing 

DI See ana tian gp ocala 4541 

table Compressors ........+0¢. 2222 

rtable Powered Tools .......... 2520 

er Conversion Units ......... 1811 
ver Shovels, Excavators, Draglines 

DT SO vans ond eee Oadkies eta s 4211 

er Transmission Chain ........ 1914 
er Transmission Equipment 

MIE recs ke avwes ove ucel 1900 

ered Industrial Trucks ........ 2040 
NY TEN 6 ob Gk ecnek dae ane 2512 
Fabricated Buildings Non- 

REG sratkwedenianetccseaun 1448 
TE abeteheniastacenacebadveue 4530 
sure Instruments & Regulators. .2330 

Heating Equipment Gas & 

Me DT Ditectabes oxuanaeece 3330 


Protective Coatings for Boilers, 


Pipes @ Tanks ..........e0e8% 1252 
Pulleys, Sheaves & Sprockets...... 1923 
PONG os ccs ivcecsqnsecewueee ss. 2210 
Punching & Stamping Machines... .4534 
Radio Parts & Accessories......... 1670 
a SA Pr re 1416 
Refrigeration Equipment ......... 3400 
Regulators & Controls—Combination 

Pressure, Flow & Liquid Line... .2420 
Raiaforcing Deed osc cccceevssnes 1451 
PNG. eitckk dade Oemenre Dees. 5 os 1564 
Resins, Waxes and Gums......... 1241 
POO. on. ccaehccuaeethade eek 1524 
Rock Drilfs, Drifters, Jack Ham- 

eee Te ee rr ee 4112 
Roofing, Siding & Ceiling Metal... .1440 
Rubber Conveyor Belting......... 2020 
Gt FOGG kddnc Meu weeias Weeds 111 
Rubber, Latex & Rubber Substitutes 120 
Rubber Linings & Coverings....... 112 
Rubber Transmission Belting...... 1910 
Rust Removers & Preventives...... 1254 
Sand Blast, Degreasing & Tumbling 

Date BOONE 6.e ccc ieeeccs 4542 


Saw Blades, Hock, Circular & Band. 4554 
Scales, Balances & Weighing 


SNES wa kkas babe eee seed 2361 
DEN TEGMAGE: ic oo. 4.5.58 S0lds eur 4513 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Riverts....... 710 
Sealing Compounds—Boiler & Pipe.2142 
GONE: san scasncicaeide ces eeany 4520 
Smears @ Press Brakes... scccccccs 4531 
Sheet & Plate Steel & Iron........ 820 
Sleeve Bearing & Brushings........ 1952 
Soldering & Brazing Equipment... .3323 
Sound Equipment .............+. 1662 
Speed Reducers & Worm Gearing. .1922 
Springs & Wire Forms........... 753 
EE cc tawwee see Ravan 812 
Stampings & Extrusions........... 725 
Stationary Compressors .......... 2221 
Steel Forms for Concrete ......... 1453 
Steel Piling Sheet & Tubular...... 1452 
Steel Shafting Bars, Drawn Steel... 822 
END TUG a ccccccvecsccccccesse 821 
DE TO. bik nk cse oe xceeee ns 1450 
Switchboards & Panel Boards...... 1566 
Switches & Switchgear ........... 1560 
eT see 2391 
Tanks & Pressure Vessels......... 722 
Teme, Tek, BG TNs occ ccd eun 4552 
Temperature & Humidity Indicating 

Instruments & Regulators....... 2310 
Textiles Chemicals, Soaps & Finishes. 1211 
Threading & Tapping Machines... .4526 
Re MEE kins cbaderkdaseces 1565 
Ce a ee 830 
RE BD Koide ci ces kesgwes 3840 
po UE Se eras eee 813 
EE siccuk an cakes canaee een 3813 
CEE, SEE a6 005s siwecden waren 3211 
CO eee er 1943 
V-Belts & V-Belts Drives......... 1911 
Valve Control Apparatus ......... 2115 
WANE, 6 6 ad wand aw be Meee 2110 
Valves, Pipes & Fittings Combined. .2100 
Variable Speed Transmissions...... 1930 
Vehicle Lighting Equipment....... 1653 
Voltage Regulators & Reactors..... 1521 
i a ern 712 
Watt-Hour Meters ...........00. 1571 
Welding Controls & Timers....... 1569 
Welding & Cutting Equipment... .3320 
Welding Rods &@ Wire........... 3321 
Se Or EE ‘nes dsciensandad 2042 
Wee a RUD SN accdnctcceces 2044 
Wire for Fabrication ............ 751 
era 750 
Wire Rope & Control Cord....... 754 
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Wiring Devices, Boxes, Panels ¥ 
Receptacles ..cccccscccccceses 1534 
WOE WE. oc cc cnvctadstanvcss 752 


Products Listed 
by Class Numbers 


Mechanical Rubber Goods......... 110 
ee eee ee 111 
Rubber Linings & Coverings....... 112 
Moulded Rubber Parts............. 113 
Rubber, Latex & Rubber Substitutes 120 
Tndusteial Pabeies oo ccccccpevcses 380 
Manila Rope & Cordage.......... 381 
Industrial Glass Products.......... 500 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Rivets........ 710 
Nails, Tacks, Corrugated Fasteners. ..711 
Wadiown © RRs 6csncws coc cswss 712 
Tanks & Pressure Vessels......... 722 
COE <a. 5 ce Si ved BO eee uh seews 723 
i eee Tee eer eee Te et 724 
Stampings & Extrusions .......... 725 
Perforated & Expanded Metals..... 726 
Castings & Forgings Combined..... 728 
Mechanical Chain .......cccsecee 730 
Wee PURINE on no.0-00akeene ve cue 750 
Wire for Fabsication ....ccceccee 751 
Wowk Wee bcs ccsisadccvscveds 752 
Springs & Wire Forms............ 753 
Wire Rope & Control Cord........ 754 
Hose Fittings & Couplings........ 782 
Isom Gieel GJometel 2c iccccvescues 800 
ARG BE 54 caccicnsesecctencns 810 
METTLE ERE CEE 81h 
Ses DHE 0.86 60k ducice 04 sau 812 
A re 813 
er i eee aca a ka aes ao 814 
High Tensile Steel ...........00- 815 
Sheet & Plate Steel & Iron........ 820 
Seale Dheed ccc ccccccvccccesccees 821 
Steel Shafting Bars, Drawn Steel... 822 
Te Pe cv iweccsnks caceeinetsenn 830 
Non-Ferrous Metals & Alloys..... 900 
PEE. 5 5.645 6s acin Bes eeE sees 1010 


Textile Chemicals, Soaps & Finishes.1211 
Explosives, Detonating Fuses & 


Blasting Substitutes ........... 1220 
Plastic Materials—Rod, Sheet, Tube, 

WE: chaceadtwendecveseeaworns 1240 
Resins, Waxes & Gums .......... 1241 
Paints & Finishes .........se0e. 1250 
Protective Coatings for Boilers, 

Pee GB WD ccccccsccccctss 1252 
Metal Finishing Processes & 

PE ne cce ke cab bne sawn eee 1253 
Rust Removers & Preventives...... 1254 
PN 66504004660 004540 0% eeu 1270 
Amee THR cccccccccccccvene 1271 
Petroteum Products ...0sccsccees 1280 
LE. 0 a54 pati ateae seas 1281 
Gasoline & Ethyl Compound....... 1282 
Cleaning, Polishing & Disinfecting. . 1290 
REED cbt svete awuuus kan eee 1416 
Enewtation GJemeeel oo. cvccccccusss 1430 
Acceitic Tmewleten 2... siscccsscss 1431 
Anti-Vibration Insulation ......... 1432 
COON TOME acc dccns wees 1433 
Roofing, Siding & Ceiling Metal... .1440 
Non-Metallic Roofing & Siding..... 1441 
eee 1442 
Flooring & Floor Covering (Non- 

MEE cn cn ade geek beans 1443 
Metal Building & Hangars......... 1445 
Fencing & Highway Guard........ 1446 


Pre-Fabricated Billings Non-Metallic. 1448 
(Continued on page 130) 
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Media Analysis 


CLASSIFICATION 


Coal 

Metol 

Non Metallic 
Petroleum 


E (inc!. Civil Engineers) 


(incl. 
Plumbing, Heot. & Air 


CONS. 


—Public Carrier 


Individual 
Rail 
Air—Comm'l. ( 
Air—Private 
Wor j 
Producing & Pr 
Metal Worki 
Aircraft 
Electrical Equipment 
Electronic Equipment 


Metal Airc 


METAL WORKING | TRANSPORTATION 


Welding 
TEXTILE MILLS 
Food Processing (General) 


Products 
Packaging & Canning 


Bo 


FOOD PROCESSING 


ice Cream 

ining 
Chemical Processing (General 
Petroleum Refi 
Point 


Rubber 

Ceromics 

Plastics 

oop 

Hardware Dealers 
Industrial E 
Electrical Dealers 


Electrical Wholesalers 


< CHEMICAL Processing 


7 
Farm Equipment Deolers 
Food Distributors _ 
Administrative Executives 
Production Men 
Power Plant E 
Diesel Power Engi s 
Design Engineers * 

Electrical Engrs. (See Utilities 
Civil 1 ** 

Architects 

Institution 


DISTRIBUTION 





ineers 








FUNCTIONAL 


Ae 
SIS|S|S| -|S|- 


Purchasing Agents . T 


- 


P—Primary Markets (more than 10°, of product advertising). 
S—Secondary Markets (from 1°, to 10% of product advertising). 
T—Tertiary Markets (less than |°/, of product advertising). 
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of Markets Cultivated 





Ss s S 


*See Metal Electronic Equipment. 
**See Construction Engineered. 
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Media Analysis of Markets Cultivated 


MI> 9° 
CLASSIFICATION 
Coal - 
Metco! 
Non Metallic 
Petroleum & Natur 


Engineered (incl. Civil Engineers) 
Electrical (incl. 
VU Plumbing, Heat. & Air 
UTILITIE 
Passenger —Public Carrier 
Freight rs 
Passenger Individual 
Rol 
Air—Comm'l. (See Metal Airc 
Air—Private 
Warehousing : 





Producing & Primary 

Metal Working 

Aircroft Rid 

Electrical Equipment 
Electronic Equipment 

Marine 

Welding 

TEXTILE MILLS 

Food Processing (General) 
Refrigeration dpi 


Dairy Products 


Packaging & Canning 
in Milling 


METAL WORKING | TRANSPORTATION 


Beverages 
ice Cream 
ining 


oO 
Zz 
”) 
” 
w 
Vv 
oO 
a 
a 
fe) 
o 
oO 
ve 


Sugar 


Chemical Processing (General 
Petroleum R 

Paint 
Paper 
Rubber — 
Ceramics 
Plastics 
wooDd 
Hardware Dealers 
Industrial 

Electrical Dealers 
Electrical Wholesalers” 





CHEMICAL Processing 


Exporters Se 
Farm Equipment Declers 
Food Distributors 
Administrative Executives 
Production Men 

Power Plant 


DISTRIBUTION 





ineers 

Diese! Power Engineers 
Design Engineers * 

(See Utilities 








Electrical E 
Civil Engr. ** 
Architects 
Institution 


FUNCTIONAL 


Purchasing Agents 





*See Metal Electronic Equipment. 


P—Primary Markets (more than 10°/, of product advertising). 
**See Construction Engineered. 


S—Secondary Markets (from 1%, to 10% of product advertising). 
T—Tertiary Markets (less than 1°, of product advertising). 
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Media Analysis of Markets Cultivated} b’ 


: S : 2 ~ 8 Q “ M N N ee 
CLASSIFICATION 3 es mA N 
N 
Coal 
Metol 
Non Metallic 


Petroleum & Natura 


MINING 


Engineered (incl. Civil Engineers) 
Electric (incl. Plant Electricians) 





CONS. 


Plumbing, Heat. & Air itioning 
UTILITIE 

Passenger—Public Carrier 

Freight : i 
Passenger Individual 

Roil 

Air—Comm'|. (See Metal Aircraft) 
Air—Private 

Wor i 

Producing & Pri 

Metal Worki 

Aircraft 

Electrical Equipment 

Electronic Equipment 





METAL WORKING | TRANSPORTATION 


Welding 
TEXTILE MILLS 
Food Processing (General) 


Dairy Products 
Packaging & Canning 


Bo 
Beverages 
ice Cream 


© 
z 
7) 
v 
Fe 
= 
fe) 
g 


Chemical (General) 


Petroleum Refini 
Paint 


Ceramics 

Plastics 

wooo 

Hardware Dealers 
Industrial ip. lies 


CHEMICAL Processing 


Electrical Dealers 

Electrical Wholesalers 
Ex rs 

Farm Equipment Dealers 
Food Distributors 
Administrative Executives 
Production Men 

Power Plant Engineers 
Diesel Power E 


DISTRIBUTION 





Electrical Engrs. (See Utilities 
Civil r.* 

Architects 

Institution 


Agents . . ° 


FUNCTIONAL 


P—Primary Markets (more than 10°, of product advertising). *See Metal Electronic Equipment. 
S—Secondary Markets (from |°% to 10%, of product advertising). **See Construction Engineered. 
T—Tertiary Markets (less than 1°, of product advertising). 
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Mechanized Farms Open 
New Industrial Market 
for Independent Tools 


ping the farm industrial market lies 
an interesting story of careful market 
analysis, sales testing and distribution 
planning. 

Independent’s traditional lines are 
portable electrical and pneumatic tools. 
































They are sold to such industrial users i 
as metal working shops, construction ' 
and electric contractors, mines, auto- c 
: motive and aviation manufacturers r 
a and service shops, railroads, highway f 
ome a departments and municipalities. Sales t 
Re == clear through factory branches and r 

orthodox industrial, hardware, auto- 
on ee See at motive and electrical distributors. I 
= = ool During the war a rising volume of 0 
wosounoont euawnanie "Ot a inquiries and questions from farmers n 
som eer me me al aroused Mr. Hurley’s curiosity about c 

Brennan vote est0met0r rmssmame ree, cope tM28808 cine potential cultivation of farms as a 
POOLS ~ postwar market. Several trends were f 
peosaacces svace 100° So effective were these small space ads in obvious. Expansion of rural electrifi- s! 
“Country Gentleman” and “Electricity on cation had made power available to t 

the Farm" that Independent was forced to oane : oh 
suspend promotion after initial campaign. millions of farms during the thirties. p 
Further expansion was expected dur- a 
ECHANIZED farms—a hidden electric tools has been so sensational ing the first agai you : 
+ industrial market—have opened that president Neil C. Hurley, Jr., Even more MRGSECARS Was the man- h 
up a new million dollar sales dividend has put the brakes on consumer pro- power shortage, which hit the farmer fe 
for Independent Pneumatic Tool Com- motion temporarily until his busy from all sides. Only through incr@sed in 
pany, Chicago. Aurora, Ill., plant can digest a mount- use of implements and power machin- b 
In fact, acceptance of Independent’s ing backlog, now topping 18 months. ery at every point could the farmer ce 
Thor line of farm and home portable Behind Mr. Hurley’s success in tap- (Continued on page 88) O 
le 
6 aoe tints \nes ost 

SSS BENCH GRINDER pr 
wi - pe 
th 
th 
in 
tai 
tu 
pl: 
ack 
has 
th 
. for 

independent Pneumatic Tool Company prepared this color offset folder to the industrialized farm market. The folders are used by dee = 
for a variety of uses in promoting the Thor Farm and Home tool line and are included in catalogs of General Electric Supply Corporation. or 
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Plan Your Ad Appropriation 
Stone by Stone; Build Well, 
Big Enough for Today's Job 


By R. D. LA FOND, President, Richard D. La Fond & Co., New York 


UDGET planning time is here. 

And a tough time it is for the 
industrial sales or advertising manager 
who is caught between the cross fires 
of “economy” demands from manage- 
ment; “higher wage costs” reports 
from graphic arts suppliers, and “‘me 
too” sales pressure from media rep- 
resentatives. 

The big boss, with one eye on the 
Dow-Jones stock averages and the 
other on Kiplinger’s pessimistic prog- 
nostications, is a particularly tough 
customer to crack. 

Management, beset and bedevilled 
for years by quixotic economics, re- 
strictions and controls, is now cau- 
tiously catching its breach and pre- 
paring for the days of near-normalcy 
and orderly confusion it used to know. 

Budget planning is particularly dif- 
ficult as this fall approaches. Business 
forecasters are confused. Some, cling- 
ing to the stock market as a business 
barometer, are convinced that the 
country is headed for depression. 
Others see nothing but almost limit- 
less prosperity. 

Some executives look at the wage- 
price spiral and the rising break-even 
points; see profits disappearing with 
the slightest dip in sales, and trim 
their budget sails, including advertis- 
ing. 

Others realize that the very uncer- 
tainty of the immediate business fu- 
ture calls for aggresive action. They 
plan their advertising appropriations 
accordingly. 

Market research, in many instances, 
has been by-passed on the assumption 
that there is an almost endless market 
for everything that can be produced 
or manufactured, or on the equally- 
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doubtful assumption that any sales 
estimates are meaningless. 

That there are healthy markets mer- 
iting serious attention cannot be de- 
nied. Aggressive companies, who are 
not willing to write themselves out of 
business, are confident that the future 
holds an all-time high potential. 

The Department of Commerce has 
just released final estimates of 1946, 
setting income payments to individ- 
uals at $178 billion, the largest our 
country has ever known, and placing 
gross national product at $204 billion, 
a peacetime record. This summer em- 
ployment topped the ambitious goal 
of 60 million. 

With most federal restrictions al- 
ready off, with labor legislation bring- 
ing employe relations back into bal- 
ance, and with tax reductions prob- 
able in 1948, there is a definite and 
solid market before us. Any foresee- 
able recession should be short and 


1947 


mild. There is no reason why both in- 
come payments to individuals and 
gross national product should not 
move substantially higher in the next 
few years. 

Despite the uncertainty, the short-~ 
ages and the work-stoppages of the 
past two years, both consumer and 
industrial advertising have moved 
along at a near-record clip. 

Those who contended that the rec- 
ord wartime advertising appropriations 
were due almost entirely to the 10 
cent dollars resulting from excess 
profits taxes have received a rude jolt, 

The plain fact is that management 
is learning how to use advertising in- 
telligently. Many executives under- 
stand advertising’s most useful func- 
tion —as a distribution-cost-cucting 
machine. Others appreciate the full 
range of advertising’s potenti:l cm- 
ployment as a social force, contribut- 
ing to better employe productivity, 
sound community and public rela- 
tions. 

This new era of intelligent adver- 
tising has rendered obsolete many for- 
mer yardsticks for determining ad- 
vertising appropriations—particularly 
the “percentage of sales” rule-of- 
thumb. 

When management is employing 
advertising for a variety of sales and 
public relations tasks, it is ridiculous 
to gauge the over-all expenditures on 
a fixed percentage of sales. Each fluc- 
tuation in the order backlog then pro- 
duces a call for economy, or a green 
light for expansion, without taking 
into account the importance of the. 
job to be done. 

Published with this article is a 
check-list this agency prepared as one. 
step in planning an integrated adver- 
tising program for an industrial man- 
ufacturer who marketed some con- 
sumer items. This manufacturer uses 
advertising in a variety of forms for 
sales, merchandising, public relations 
and financial objectives. While the 
particular selections are not applicable 
to every company’s problems a paral- 
lel approach can be exceedingly help- 
ful in understanding the function 
each medium can fulfill in a well- 
rounded program. 

This advertiser’s eventual appropri- 
ation was determined by the “task 
force” method. Clear-cut objectives 
were established. Each medium was 
evaluated in the light of its appro- 
priateness and its efficiency in per-. 
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forming a specific task. Unit budgets 
were planned for each job. While the 
client pared our original estimates in 
some places, he suggested increases in 
others. Although the total appropri- 
ation more than doubled the best pre- 
war expenditure, there were no major 
cuts, even when work-stoppages cut 
into the sales estimate. Management 
was thoroughly sold on the logic of 
the over-all program and each major 
component. Today the management’s 
decision to stick to his guns is paying 
dividends with tangible results in at- 
taining a variety of objectives. 
While 
necessity and the degree of elaborate- 
the ideal industrial advertis- 
ing program, the 
any such campaign (with the possi- 


many will argue as to the 
ness of 


fact remains that 
ble exception of a pure public rela- 
tions or financial task) must, if it 


is to be effective, reach three groups 


CONSIDER THESE 
CHANNELS ——?> 





TO REACH THESE 
PEOPLE see 


OUR CUSTOMERS 
Present users 
Real prospects 
Marginal prospects =a 

By Functions, Those Who... 


Merchandising 


Class 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
Industrial 


Buy 
Specify 
Influence 

OUR DISTRIBUTORS 
Management 
Salesmen 


OUR SUPPLIERS 
Management 
Salesmen 
Employes _ 


OUR FAMILY 

~ Employes 

a "Supervisors 
Salesmen 


Stockholders 


OUR PUBLICS 
Neighbors 

~ Potential employes 
‘Local groups 
Schools 
Government bodies 
Influential groups i 
“Labor groups 
industry groups — 
=<. 


Investors 


ls your advertising appropriation adequate to perform the variety of 
sales, public relations and employe relations tasks assigned to it? 
One manufacturer used this type of a chart to visualize the function 
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General business 


Financial 


Sy x 
sy x 


of people: Those who buy, those who 
specify and those who influence buy- 
ing. 

This formula of advertising to those 
who buy, specify, and influence is not 
new. There are probably as many 
formulas as there are agencies or ad- 
vertising managers—each having an 
individual interpretation or formula. 
Be that as it may, the end result is 
the same—even as the most complex 
program must follow a certain basic 
pattern and accomplish one of two 
Increase sales at the same 
Main- 


things; 1. 
satisfactory cost ratio, or 2. 
tain present sales volume and decrease 
sales cost. 
Advertising to Those Who Buy 
Perhaps the most familiar and read- 
ily-approved portion of the budget 
is directed to those who buy, such as 
present and prospective customers, not 
to forget marginal prospects who are 





SALES LITERATURE 
CATALOGS 
DIRECTORIES 
DIRECT MAIL 
HOUSE ORGANS & 
Stockholder 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


a oO 
oO oO = ° 
Ol lo a ° 
X/ |O 


° 
° 


with an "x 


DIVIDEND MAILINGS 


NEWSPAPERS 
National 


known to be, or who could be con- 
sidered to be, users of a product or 
service. Despite this familiarity, much 
of this advertising may be in danger 
of being curtailed on the supposition 
that the back-log of present orders 
is sufficient to eliminate the necessity 
of such advertising. But the records 
of advertisers following World War | 
have shown a direct parallel in mor- 
tality among those who failed to keep 
on advertising—even though they had 
a long-established, million-dollar name 
and sales that ran well over the seven- 
figure mark. 

On the other hand, 
that has been motivated solely by a 
feeling that “we must meet competi- 
tion” will not alone serve the purpose, 
because the days that lie ahead are 
dangerously competitive. Not only 
will new products and new processes 
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of each medium of communication in his over-all plans. Media marked 
were primary components of this particular manufec- 
turer's effort. Media checked with "o" were considered as plus va'ues- 
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When it Takes a Book to ‘Tell All,’ Write it! 


How a machine tool builder wrote a technical best-seller 


‘7 HEN a small-sized machine tool 
builder has the courage and fore- 
sight to publish a technical treatise of 
448 pages, containing more than 400 
halftones and line drawings, in order 
to make known the latest methods on 
a long-obscure but vital subject— 
it's news. 

When this book, of interest to a 
specialized and limited public, sells 
over 50°) of its first printing within 
three months after publication and 
shortly afterwards goes into its second 
printing—the news becomes quite 
impressive. 

But when the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts selects the book from 
over 800 entries to be included among 
“The 50 Books of the Year,” an honor 
zealously sought by the country’s 
leading publishers and book designers 
—then the news becomes fit to shout 
from the industrial housetops. 

That, in brief, is the experience 
which Moore Special Tool Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is enjoying with 
its self-published “Precision Hole Lo- 
cation for Interchangeability in Tool- 
making and Production,” by J. Rob- 
ert Moore ($3, within metalworking 


industry; $5, bookstores). 
Book Received Praise 


After two years of the most patient 
and painstaking work, all of us con- 
nected with the book, including Rich- 
ard F. Moore, president of the com- 
pany, who sponsored it and unstint- 
ingly contributed his company’s sup- 
port and facilities, and his brother 
Bob, who whipped an overwhelming 
mass of original technical data and 
hundreds of photographs into the vol- 
ume, were willing to concede that 
they “didn’t see how it could be im- 
Proved upon.” Then the reviews 
Started appearing. 

Wrote Rupert LeGrand, in Ameri- 
can Machinist: “The result is a text- 
book chat is truly ‘unique.’ Everything 
about this book speaks of value.” 

Wrote Bill Irish, the sage of Indus- 
trial Equipment News: “The book 
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Moore Special Tool Company's ‘Precision 
Hole Location’ took two years to write. 


is Outstanding in every respect for the 
practical instruction it provides 
From hand methods the book takes 
you through development of machine 
layout methods, first to the jig borer 
and next to the jig grinder, then to 
the two operating in combination for 
complete interchangeability in tool- 
making. In each chapter the text is 
complete, interesting and highly use- 
ful for operator instruction. Through- 
out the pages are some 400 explana- 
tory drawings and photographs in 
ciarity of unretouched detail that we 
did not believe possible until we looked 
and actually saw.” 

Wrote E. Willard Pennington, edi- 
tor of Tool & Die Journal: “It is a 
‘must’ for machine builders, tooling 
and production engineers, tool and die 
makers, for college engineering, tech- 
nical and trade school students and 
for learners and apprentices as well. 
It should be in the ‘tool crib’ of every 
technical library.” 

We were pleased. 

But the real thrill was still to come, 
although no one really gave it a 
thought until it happened. When the 
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book came off the press in December, 
1946, we were urged by a leading book 
designer to enter it in “The 50 Books 
of the Year” competition. According 
to Miss Blanche Decker, executive 
secretary of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, the Moore book was 
among the last to reach the judges. 
“The purposes of the exhibition,” 
read the entry invitation, ‘‘are to honor, 
by selection and exhibition, the work 
of those designers, manufacturers and 
publishers who in the opinion of the 
jury have solved most successfully 
their artistic and technical problems, 
and to demonstrate to the public 
through traveling exhibitions what are 
the principles of good bookmaking. 
“In appraising a book, the jury will 
include consideration of the cover 
material, design and workmanship; 
the choice of paper and type face; the 
legibility and attractiveness of the 
page; the use of color and illustration, 
if any; the register and impression; the 
typographic design throughout; the 
artistic conception and cohesion of the 
whole; the book’s fitness for the use for 
which it is intended; and the success 
with which the designer has met the 
problems of manufacture and those 
presented by the book’s editorial 


comment.” 


Jury Describes Book 

This reads like the standards which 
Moore Company sets for the produc- 
tion of its jig borers and jig grinders 
or for a group of accurate dies, like 
the standards which had guided us in 
the production of the book to bear 
its imprint. 

Here’s what the jury said of “Pre- 
cision Hole Location” irl the catalog 
describing ‘““The 50 Books”: 

“This is an exceptionally fine tech- 
nical book—quite the outstanding 
halftone printing of its kind submitted 
this year. A treatise on precision work 
should have the same quality in its 
makeup. This volume has brilliance 
and clarity of layout. presswork and 
reproduction.” 

So much for the end-results. How 
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and why did a company of only 200 
employes undertake the production of 
a technical volume of such scope and 
quality when other, much larger com- 
panies in its field had overlooked the 
necessity for many years? 

Its origin goes back to the end of 
1943. Two years of uphill effort on 
the battle and production lines had 
seen the United States climb almost 
back to armed parity with the Axis, 
and it was becoming obvious that our 
arsenals and factories would swing the 
balance. “Postwar Planning” had be- 
come a favorite phrase, but one whose 
scope all too often was confined to 
its being set in print or typed on con- 
ference agendas. The tide of advertise- 
ments on the theme, “Who’s Afraid 
of the Focke Wulfe?” was beginning 
to swell, and lavish anniversary 
brochures and stories were appearing 
of how individual companies were win- 


ning the war. 


Book Discussed at Meeting 


During a year-end advertising meet- 
ing with the Moores in Bridgeport, a 
magazine opened to an ad of this 
character, and a multi-colored, star- 
spangled company book which the 
morning mail had brought in were 
lying on Dick Moore’s desk. They 
stimulated a discussion, and I found 
myself setting forth a theory that 
had been discussed many times “after 
hours” in our agency. 

One of the positive results of this 
war was the technological methods 
and production processes developed 
How could they be- 


come known and be beneficial to all 


within plants. 


industry unless each company under- 
took to do so? These techniques were 


really America’s “secret weapons.’ 
True, the technical and trade publica- 
tions rendered yeoman service, but 
they couldn’t be expected to probe 
deeply on subjects with limited inter- 
est and, besides, they depended on in- 
dividual company effort and _ initia- 
tive. The technical book publishers, 
similarly, were limited, for in selecting 
books they had to consider for publi- 
cation those which would sell suff- 
cient copies to make it commercially 
profitable, whereas there must be 
many subjects of the utmost impor- 
tance industrially that could only sell 
1,000 copies tops. 

Besides, this theorizing continued, 
producers of capital equipment have 
the obligation of instructing students, 
apprentices and operators in the max- 
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imum use of the equipment and of 
contributing the detailed thinking 
about their manufacture and advanced 
performance not just superficial 
“how-to-do-its.” 

It is worth noting that Guy Hub- 
bard, machine tool editor of Steel, 
stressed this point when he reviewed 
the Moore book in his foreword. “One 
of the reasons,” he wrote in Sfeel, 
“why there has been something of 
a dearth of high-grade, highly special- 
ized books on metalworking is that 
such books require sponsorship as well 
as authorship.” 

As the discussion broadened, the 
Moores revealed that they had often 
talked among themselves about writ- 
ing on toolmaking. Their aim as a 
toolmaker and toolroom equipment 
manufacturer had always been to place 
tool and die work on an interchange- 
able-parts-and-assembly basis, just as 
the products of the tool-and-die-maker 
did for the mass-production industries. 

Out of this meeting came the plan 
for a book on toolmaking practices 
revolving around 
one highly im- (, 
portant phase of 
the work, accur- 
ate hole location. 
It was to be self- 
published in or- 
der to give it the 
supporting illus- 
trative material and design that a pub- 
lishing house might have to cut cor- 
ners on. It was to reflect the skillful, 
qualitative production which marked 
the way the Moores did everything. 

A “methods plan” for the writing 
of the manuscript, the taking of hun- 
dreds of photographs and the prepara- 
tion of numerous line and wash draw- 
ings was set up and rigidly followed. 
This plan and the way it was executed 
can be an important guide to any 
company desiring to duplicate the 
Moore project, because the absence of 
a workable formula is the chief cause 
for the bogging down of ambitious 
undertakings of this nature. 











Text Written Away from Plant 


First and foremost, we insisted that 
the manuscript be prepared outside of 
the Moore plant. We advised that it 
be done in our office, away from the 
telephone and personnel interruptions 
that always plague the shop man when 
he is doing a stretch of desk work. 

Bob Moore was assigned to our 
office for two days a week, and for 
two years he arrived at 9 a.m. from 


Bridgeport and put in full days with 
us. During his spare time in the plant 
and over the weekends he accumulated 
the factual data and supervised the 
photographs, which were processed at 
our twice-weekly sessions, The entire 
experience stands out as a perfect ex- 
ample of collaboration between tech- 
nical man and writer. Bob previously 
had written some technical articles 
under our supervision, but he had 
never undertaken anything as pre- 
possessing as a book. Close collabora- 
tion helped to get him over the dif- 
ficult hurdles of organizing his mate- 
rial, starting and finishing chapters 
and summing up major arguments. 

After determining the method of 
preparing the manuscript and organiz- 
ing the material, we gave early and 
serious thought to the photography. 
The book was visualized to serve as a 
tool that the user could read photo- 
graphically as well as textually. Here 
we discarded the conventional plant 
practice of calling in any photogra- 
pher, showing him the subject and 
having him flash-bulb it one-two- 
three. The result too often is a static 
$5 photo that requires $35 to retouch 
and still looks “phoney.” We wanted 
a photographer on the scene day in 
and day out who knew his subject 
matter as thoroughly as we did, and 
who could produce uninhibited photo- 
graphs of high quality. 


Prominent Photographer Hired 


Fortunately, Matt Farrell of Robert 
Yarnall Richie Studios, one of 
America’s outstanding industrial pho- 
tographers, had temporarily put his 
camera on the shelf to do his war bit 
in a Stamford shipyard, after which 
we succeeded in having him certified 
for the Moore job, where he also pro- 
duced photographs fer vitally needed 
parts and apprenticeship training lit- 
erature. The result is several hundred 
graphic photos. 

Retouching was confined to an ab- 
solute minimum and limited only to 
the removal of extraneous background 
and clarifying technical details where 
required. Whatever retouching was 
done was executed by F. R. Gruger, Jr., 
a technical artist who received his en- 
gineering education at Yale’s Sheffield 
Scientific School; he likewise prepared 
all of the line and wash drawings. 

Simultaneously with the: organiza- 
tional work, we projected ourselves 
ahead to the final production of the 
book, determining how we wanted it 

(Continued on page 137) 
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‘No Matter How You Look At It, Boss — 


Total Distribution 

Total Net Paid Circulation 

Subscribers Among the Persons Specifying 
and Influencing the Purchases of Engi- 
neering Equipment 

Above Expanded to Include All Subscribers 
Actively Engaged in Ship Design, Ship 
Construction, Ship Operation and Ship 
Repair ; 

Coverage in Shipbuilding and Ship Re- 
pair Companies 

Naval Architects, Marine Engineers and 
Chief Draftsmen in Shipbuilding and 
Ship Repair Companies 

Coverage in Ship Operating Companies, 


14.1% 
1.1% 


42.3%, 


7.0%, 


Be 
78.1% 


93.2%, 


{Exclusive of Merchant Marine Officers) 5.0% 


Marine Superintendents, Port Captains, 
Port Engineers and Port Stewards in 
Ship Operating Companies 

Engine Room Chiefs and Licensed As- 
sistants 

Independent Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers 


ee 


- 10.3% 


32.9% 


59.8% 
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Marine Engineering Leads in Paid Audited Circulation!” 


‘know, boss, when it comes to reaching inter- 


ested marine men with purchasing influence 


and buying power, you just can’t beat Marine 


Engineering and Shipping Review. 


“Month after month our ads in Marine Engineering 


are putting our products squarely before the key 


men in the three major divisions of the industry — 


shipbuilding, ship operation and ship repair 


in all parts of the country 


- and 


men who willingly 


pay the subscription price for a service they want. 


“We're not only able to maintain the important 


contacts we’ve built during the past years, boss, but 


Varine Engineering is helping us to make new ones. 


That's 


because 


« Marine Engineering 
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Varine Engineering reaches the 


technicians and planners of the marine industry 






























through the largest paid audited circulation in 


the field. 


‘And you know, boss, that editorial and advertising 
leadership goes hand in hand. In the first six 
months of this year, manufacturers placed some 
706 pages of advertising in Marine Engineering — 
83°. more than in any other marine business paper 


in the country!” 


Simmons - Boardman Publishing Corporation 


30 Church Street. New York 7, N. Y. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 


300 Montgomery St 
San Francisco 4, Cal 


National Press Bldg 
Washington 4, D. C 


1038 Henry Bldg 
2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 


Seattle 1 


530 W. 6th St 
Las Angeles 14, Cal 
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19 fixture manufacturers participate 





By J. S. HARRINGTON, Lam, 


yeneral Electr mpany, Nela Park 


Né 


T WO courses were open to General 

Electric’s Lamp Department when 
t decided to participate in the first 
Annual Store Modernization Show 
it New York’s Grand Central Palace 
July 7-12. 

It could plan to exhibit G-E lamps 
exclusively, playing up the competi- 
tive advantages of its products. Or 
it could devote its space to explaining 
the fundamentals of planned store 
lighting and showing the latest tools 

both lamps ind fixtures—that are 
available to help merchants relight 
their stores for more effective selling. 

Several significant reasons dictated 
the second course. The actual experi 


ence of the company’s representatives 


—surveys they had conducted—the 










Visitors to G-E's exhibit received copies of the booklet, ‘Directory 
of Exhibitors and the Three A's of Store Lighting,’ which told the 
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‘Planned Store Lighting’ 
ls Theme of G-E Exhibit 


at Modernization Show 


in thoroughly integrated display 


Department 


Cleveland 


n 
* 
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results of independent surveys—had 
convinced them of the tremendous 
need and desire on the part of retail 
merchants for relighting. And suc- 
cessful relighting, of course, involves 
much more than the selection of the 
latest most efficient light source—the 
only products made by G-E’s Lamp 
Department. 

Furthermore, the entire lighting in- 
dustry has launched a planned lighting 
program designed to help everyone 
who uses lighting get the most from 
his lighting dollar. Planned store light- 
ing is an important part of the over- 
all program. Through the medium 
of the Store Modernization Show, the 
company recognized an Opportunity 


to present the planned store lighting 


«uant 
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General Electric Lamp Department devoted a major portion of its 
exhibition space to displays of 19 manufacturers at the First Annual 
Store Modernization Show in New York's Grand Central Palace. 
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attraction, appraisal and atmosphere story in more detail, and listed 
the products presented by !9 participating fixture manufacturers 
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story to the people most directly con- 
cerned with retail store modernization 
—a consistent story whose essentials 
could be echoed by all phases of the 


lighting industry. 


Under the direction of E. D. 
Stryker, sales manager lighting equip- 
ment promotion, G-E’s exhibit was 


formulated on a five-point basis: 


1. To stress the importance of 
good sales lighting. 


2. To explain the essential serv- 


ices of attraction, appraisal and at- 
mosphere that planned store light- 


ing can perform for retailers. 


3. To suggest a handy guide to 


< 


(Continued on page 97) 
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neer, boiler-room engineer, refrigerating engineer, elec- 
trical engineer, maintenance engineer, building engineer, 
saintenance foreman, watch engineer, chief operator, 
naintenance supervisor, plant engineer. 


CONSULTING GROUP: mechanical engineer, electrical en- 
yineer, field engineer, construction engineer, resident 
engineer, boiler engineer, designer, cost engineer, con- 
sulting engineer 

Saves: sales engineer, service engineer, application en- 
vineer, district manager, manufacturers’ agent 
EpUCATIONAL: professor, instructor, librarian, depart- 
vent heads. 


And just so you don’t get careless — firemen, oilers, 
janitors, custodians are not to be sold. 

The big distinction here with POWER is in mini- 
mum size of plant — plus POWER’s emphasis on Top 
Executives and Engineering Dept. Heads. 

That’s why duplication will be so modest a percent- 
age and then almost entirely among units rather than 
individuals. And, even more significantly — because we 
are the publishers of both books . . . any duplication 
will always be a known, identifiable factor to us and to 
you. On this basis (when you know its accurate dimen- 
sion) duplication can never be a loss to the advertiser. 

We see OPERATING ENGINEER starting at 20,000 
circulation — POWER continuing at 30,000. 


Publisher Wynkoop Defines OE’s 
New Accessible Marketplace 


When McGraw-Hill’s census takers 
added up their score sheets last year, 
they discovered that manufacturing 
plants with 100 employees and over had 
grown from 15,416 in ’39 to over 22,000. 


Our sampling surveys, industry by industry, revealed 
that about 75% can be considered worthwhile prospects 
for the seller of power equipment —some 16,500 plants. 
If you add to these, the other branches of the power 





field (Utilities, Service Establishments, Institutions, 
etc.) your total will be 34,800 desirable units. 

There's the market in bulk, belonging to POWER 
and OPERATING ENGINEER. 

What our quality circulation standards on both books 
are going to do is stack up two groups of plants. In one 
group — 20,000 larger plants. These ated. to POWER. 
In the other—14,000 plants... with OE’s name on them. 


Now, what about individuals? POWER’s circulation 
is 30,000—OPERATING ENGINEER starts at 20,000. 
But we don’t know, any more than you do — nor can 
we predict—where each of these circulations is headed. 
All we can say here and now is that any business pub- 
lication that is sensible enough to properly define its 
field—provide a custom-built editorial diet—and expose 
itself to enough logical readers . . . will in reasonable 
time find its own natural level of circulation volume. 


It is our obligation to report progress on both publica- 
tions as it is made, and we will do this. 

The currently important fact to heng your hat on is 
this: Up until today neither POWER nor any contem- 
porary could penetrate very deeply among men in 
smaller plants, or key assistants in larger establishments. 
Thus, with no publication to call their own, these men 
were economically inaccessible to space advertising. 

Now OPERATING ENGINEER will deliver this au- 
dience for you at a charter advertising rate of $200 per 
page (12-time rate) with full rate protection through 
1948 on orders in our hands before January 1, 1948. 


Three Test Issues .. . Let’s See How They Run 


In October, November and December we will publish 
the first three issues of OPERATING ENGINEER. 

They will be complete in every way . editorial, 
advertising and circulation. You can buy space in the 
“Pilot” issues at a special rate of $100 per page. 
Your own POWER representative, now on the job for 
OPERATING ENGINEER, will give you the details. 
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. Packaged Boilers, 
packing. Supplies, Tools, etc. 


Proctical Aids, Readers’ Problems, how to repair 
pumps, motors, compressors, engines, turbines, etc. 
Low-temp., low pressure. “ : 


Gas Turbines, Atomic Power, High-temp., high pres 
sure boilers, piping, valves, etc. Economics design, 
operation. : 


Chief Electricions, Master Mechanics, Supt. Mainte- 
nance, in large plants. Chief and Operating Engineers  ~ 
in smaller plants. : 
ne: saunas tee tae, ee a ee 
Supts. in Utilities, Larger Industrials and Service Estab- 
lishments, Consultants and Design Engineers. 
low-temp., pressure insulation, 
Pumps, Motors, Feed Treatment, Controls, Meters, 
instruments, Piping, Valves, etc. 


Sabin eae high boilers, P —- 
pressure iping, 
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By DON F. WILBER 


Sales Representative, Blood Brothers Machine Company, Allegan, Mich, 


OR salesmen the honeymoon has 
ended. No longer are they on 
a blissful spree of unopposed selling. 
The day has come again when selling 
becomes a vocation, not an avocation. 
Purchasing agents are beginning to 
expect something from salesmen be- 
sides a condescending acceptance of 
their orders. 

During the past four years many 
young salesmen like myself have come 
into the field. We have gone merrily 
on our way selling anything we had. 
Success was immediate and unopposed. 
We flourished and prospered. We were 
great salesmen. 


Buyer's Resistance to Return 


Some of us are really in for a rude 
awakening. A large percentage of us 
will start to encounter opposition from 
purchasing agents who we thought 
were unable to do without our mer- 
chandise. We will find people getting 
more and more critical of our prod- 
uct, our service and our prices. We 
will find purchasing agents too busy to 
see us immediately. We will find 
companies sending out more calls for 


All in all, we will find 


that we must acquire some finesse as 


quotations, 
salesmen. No longer will our com- 
pany’s name and the possibility of our 
having some spare merchandise be the 
magic password at the door. 

How many of the present salesmen 
will be able to take the new situation 
in their stride and keep going? My 


guess is that not more than 40° of 
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The Honeymoon Is Over 


for Salesmen 


these young salesmen will be able to 
acclimate themselves to the changing 
conditions. The rest will give up or 
be driven from the field by industrial 
buyers who have not forgotten the 
lackadaisical attitude of some of them. 

Let me analyze the type of sales- 
man that has developed during the 
war years. 


Sketch of Today’s Salesman 


He is between 30 and 35 years old 
—cocky with success, a little bit in- 
clined to be too independent; lacks 
many of the true abilities of a sales- 
man because he has never really had 
to sell (I mean overcome sales resist- 
ance to any extent). He is not as 
careful as he should be in followups. 
Why should he bother? The customer 
could not buy anywhere else. This 
pseudo salesman is very negligent on 
his correspondence. Letters, requests 
for quotations and engineering infor- 
mation lie on his desk or got pigeon- 
holed in office routine, and lie unat- 
tended for days or even weeks. Com- 
mon courtesy entitles the purchasing 
agent or engineer to an answer in no 
more than two days. Personal calls 
have been at his discretion, and he is 
too often guided by his personal desires 
or whims. 

What can be done to make the 
transition from a so-called salesman 
to an individual who can really aid 
his company by building good will and 
gaining acceptance of its product? 

1. Now is the time for wiser and 
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older heads to speak their piece and 
Before it would 
not have been accepted. 

2. More attention should be paid 
to what trends are being taken by 


pass out advice. 


competitors. 

3. Offer yourself and your com- 
pany’s time and facilities to aid in 
developing any new applications or 
designs. 

4. Give prompt attention to all 
correspondence and, if a delay in 
blueprints is forthcoming, write and 
explain. 

§. Strive to improve deliveries 
and keep customers posted on mate- 
rial as it goes throygh the plant. 

6. Learn a little humility. It 
pays for itself many times over in 
gaining the good will of purchasing 
agents. 

7. Strive to improve profession- 
ally—no longer can a salesman re- 
main static. Learn what is going 
on in your field. Be able to pass on 
technical information. Industrial 
buyers like to know what is being 
done outside of their company. 

8. Substitute intelligence, integ- 
rity and service for flashy clothes, 
big talk and indifference. 


Salesmen Face Bright Future 


Selling is a true profession and affords 
many opportunities. For those men 
able to convert from supplying mate- 
rial to actually creating a demand for 
a particular item lies a field of un- 
limited horizon. 
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A LISTING OF THE AWARDS 


1933 — Award to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation for developing a great synthetic or- 
ganic chemical industry on the hydro-carbons of 
petroleum and natural gas. 


1935 —to Organic Chemicals Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., for the successful 
production of synthetic rubber from acetylene and 
synthetic camphor from American turpentine. 


1937 — to Monsanto Chemical Company for large- 
scale production of elemental phosphorus as basis 
for a new heavy chemical industry. 


1939 —to Standard Oil Development Company 
for development of new aviation fuels and certain 
synthetic chemical products from petroleum. 


1941 —to The Dow Chemical Company for recov- 
ery from sea-water of magnesium metal for essen- 
tial uses in aircraft and munitions. 


1943 —1to the American Synthetic Rubber Indus- 
try for a vitally essential accomplishment of the 
rubber, chemical and petroleum industries. 


1946 —The Award honored the more than 100 
companies and universities that contributed to the 
Atomic Bomb Project. 4 


1947 —This Award to be made for post-war 
chemical engineering achievement dating from 
V-J Day. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. ¥. 
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An Advertising Opportunity: The November Exposition 
Issue of Chemical Engineering plus the Exposition Guide 
& Directory. 


The November issue of Chemical Engineering will con- 
tain a preview of the Exposition. This issue will carry a 
bound-in copy of the Chemical Exposition Guide & Directory. 





In addition, a minimum of 30,000 copies of the Guide & 
Directory are furnished the Exposition management for com- 
plimentary distribution. 


The Guide G Directory adverusing pages are available 
only to Exposition exhibitors. The closing date for the 
November issue and the Guide & Directory is October 25th, 
1947. 
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How to Keep Management 
Sold on Advertising 


( pee average industrial advertising 
appropriation can often be com- 
pared to the jack pot in a slot ma- 
chine. Everyone from the president 
of the company on down to the man- 
ager of the local softball team tries at 
one time or another to hit it for all it 
is worth. 

About the only thing an industrial 
advertising manager can do to protect 
his interest is to equip himself with 


adequate records to prove that his pro 














" A AT V v R D 
AMERICAN M RAIL ADVERTISING 

° WImrR oF TOTA! 

YEAR 3 ET J INQUIRIES SALES 
1936 $12,234 39 140 $361,445 
193 22,400 2.33 414 963,40 
3 13,585 48 249 547,949 
1939 29,138 4.5 554 589,949 
1940 30,383 o 3€ 527 1,175,457 
194 8,7 81 632 3,205,486 
194 ,Ol 91 1356 5,039,284 
1943 58,419 99 1808 5,866 , 656 
1944 61,602 2.§ 2050 2,515,350 
1945 10,428 2.89 2139 2,454,738 
194¢ 78,789 3.0) 2265 2,612,723 











Figure | 


(Left) In a three month repeat test in a metal industry magazine, 
this ad pulled 55 inquiries, producing five proposals and two sales. 
(Center) Inquiries from this ad, which ran in nine publications in 
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By EDWARD H. DOERGER 
Advertising Manager 


- 
Amer in MonoRail Company 


Cleveland. 


fessional use of the budget is paying 
off. If he can show that any raid 
made against it could mean a definite 
loss, he has a chance to hold on. 

In a previous article (INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING, July, 1947, page 58) the 
writer outlined a simple set of inquiry 
records that does not require a great 
deal of time to maintain. After such 
a system has been in use for several 
years, it is possible to draw from it 
data such as illustrated in Figure 1, 
which show at a glance the continuing 
effect of a consistently maintained ad- 
vertising program. Such a compara- 
tive record serves not only as a histor- 
ical background for discussion, but 
ilso can be used to show cumulative 


effect of the program over a definite 


Second of Two Articles 


ss 
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For Overhead Handling 





period. This can usually be supported 
by agreement from those members of 


the sales department who insist that 


“inquiries have no great dollar return,” 


but believe strongly in the “name 

acceptance value” of advertising 
To really get under the “hard hats” 

however, requires much more than 


(Continued on page 142) 





























ADVERT > INQ RETURNS 
R 28T AL r A YEAR 
. TSLICATION R 
A&M . 0 9 
131 4 6 Pares 1 3 
13 6 e 7s 
13104 E é 3 7 
131 F 6 wi 24 l 
13106 5 . e 38 ‘4 
13107 io 32 
13) , e - aa ° 
%)30 , 1/28 . 
49 J 11 4 
13111 K 61/9 * 40 2 
‘il¢4 L 5 Pages 85 
isle ” 61/9" 48 
13120 N 61/9" 89 3 
13124 4 Pages 65 S 
131 F 4 * 23 2 
13i « é . 189 ll 
131 R 6 ° 66 1 | 
13130 S 4 S 49 1 | 
$13 T 6 _ 3§ 6 
sleia w 
TOTAL 1305 4 | 
Catalog & Bulletin C-1 
#Oirect Mail 
Figure 2 


From Stamping to Finished Ware 
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January, have already produced eight sales totaling $19,985. (Right) 
Returns from February inserts in 10 various industrial journals s 
that this ad pulled 35% more inquiries than the previous ™o" 


howe 


th. 
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SAVING MONEYS 













HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
MERICAN business men have come to realize the need for 
PS a F 
greater economy in distribution costs. They are attempt- ° 
ing, with the same foresight and vigor with which they 
S : . : . SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT FOR AC- 
successfully overcame high production costs, to save a penny here COUNTING, STATISTICAL AND OPER- 
. ee : ATIONAL CONTROL .. . by staff 
and there through more efficient methods of distribution. conuitanie ond eadied Fe se dis- 
L . . ‘ S : tribution cost analysis and control. Present 
For nearly 30 years DISTRIBUTION AGE has been instrumental day operating conditions, involving 
: ; : duct and terials short . rela- 
in laying first the groundwork and then the detailed pattern for athe tementeanal Gee Gea Dial 
a more economical distribution by integrating the eight basic help, higher wages and shorter hours, 
J ; make economical and efficient processing 
distributive phases. Each month clearly defined articles, the a must, x 
result of careful research, analysis and experience, point the way MATERIALS HANDLING DURING IN. 
to further economies. After all, DISTRIBUTION AGE is written VENTORY . . . By Benjamin Melnitsky, 
: Ate? ‘ special correspondent. Inventory entails 
by business men for business men. Undoubtedly, it is this prac- much handling, moving and transferring 
4 er : . . of stock and the employment of man 
tical editorial presentation that makes each issue of DISTRIBU- matastcls handle i a elie Beno 
as ~~ + - celine " equipment. A systematized approach to 
TION AGE doubly-welcomed by its 38,995* purchasing-execu ais cache, cantina maleic tanto 
live readers. undertaking is outlined by Mr. Melnitsky. 
7 

Advertisers, too, are economy-minded. When using D/STRIBU- A REVOLUTIONARY DISTRIBUTION 
_— — PROGRAM ... by C. J. Whipple, Chair- 
TION AGE they are assured that our concentrated readership is men, Mibberd. = aca Afar PN Co. 
vitally interested in those products and services that will aid in who discusses basic departures from es- 
, tablished wholesale hardware Je ae iit 
reducing their distribution costs. Rates and circulation break- and handling practices in order to (| 
cut costs, (2) speed customer shipments, 
down on request. (3) reduce general operating overhead, 
*L — aml (4) create more favorable employee work- 
atest survey indicates average of 2.73 readers per copy ing conditions and (5) achieve more co- 

ordinated and economical distribution. 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 


THE MAGAZINE THAT INTEGRATES ALL PHASES OF DISTRIBUTION 
100 EAST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. © Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-8600 


REPRESENTATIVES IN LOS ANGELES, CAL + SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. pos ® pueaseanen 
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Congress Adjourns, Fails 
to Modernize Census Plan 


Hope for a streamlined Census program faded 
last month when Congress adjourned without 
acting on S. 554 and H. R. 1821. 


Industry won half a loaf, however, with 
approval of a $4 million appropriation for the 
first Census of Manufactures since 1939. 

The bi-ennial Census of Manufactures will be 
made in 1948, covering 1947. It will give manu- 
facturers selling to business and industry and 
business publications their first authentic meas- 
ure of industrial markets since 1939. 

The resulting figures, to be published during 
the 1948-49 winter, will be welcomed as guides 
to intelligent planning of sales and advertising 
effort. 


Industry should not accept the approval of 
the Census of Manufactures program alone as a 
victory. 

The enabling legislation that failed to pass the 
79th and 80th Congresses is essential because it 
will contribute to substantial economy in the 
operation of the census, and because it will do 
much to make accurate market data available 
more frequently and on a faster, current basis. 


The Census of Manufactures measures only 
what people make. The Census of Business meas- 
ures distribution—wholesale and retail trade. 
Under the proposed plan both censuses would be 
made every five years and kept up to date by 
interim sampling. 

Regular availability of current production and 
distribution statistics can contribute immeasur- 
ably to efficient planning of both production and 
sales. With better estimates of market potentials, 
management can gear production more closely 
to needs, thus contributing to more stable pro- 
duction, employment and prices. 

Advertising effort and publication circulation 
can be geared more closely to marketing require- 
ments, with obvious gain in efficiency and reduc- 
tion of distribution costs. 

Industrial sales and advertising men should not 
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relax their educational campaign on behalf of 
intelligent Census legislation until the industry- 
sponsored program is enacted by the 8lst 
Congress. 


Appropriation Planning 
Begins in Confusion 


One year ago INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S sur- 
vey of industrial advertising managers forecast 
record industrial advertising appropriations for 
1947. 

A few days after the results were published a 
slump in stock market prices confirmed a grow- 
ing pessimism in the ranks of industrial manage- 
ment and other investors. 

Despite widespread recession forecasts, indus- 
trial production and sales have held at record 
levels during the first seven months of 1947. In- 
dustrial advertising in business papers, after 
faltering during the winter, has gained steadily. 
It now appears that the year’s total dollar volume 
will equal or top the record 1946 figures. 

Despite high graphic arts costs, the volume of 
direct mail, catalogs, and other components of 
the $300 million industrial advertising market 
have held up at record levels. 

As this issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING goes 
to press business forecasters appear to be un- 
usually confused. Predictions vary from boom to 
slight recession to severe depression. 

One maior prop to our economv may be seri- 
ously weakened in 1948. This is the volume of 
export sales, which will decline substantially as 
overseas dollar balances are used up unless some 
means is found for balancing the tremendous 
gap between exports and imports. 

Manufacturers who have relied on exports to 
keep their operations above break-even points 
may have to intensify sales effort at home. 

Others will have to gear their marketing plans 
to intensive selling as order backlogs decline. 

Both factors should contribute to maintaining 
the volume of industrial advertising at relativel) 
high levels, whatever happens to the business 
cycle. 
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onde rship for your ads 


FIRST IN OIL PUBLISHING EXPERIENCE 


WORLD. OIL’s editorial staff of full-time editors and writers represents a 
total of 130 years of oil country publishing and editorial experience—the 
largest concentration of oil publishing experience in the industry. 






SECTIONALIZED FOR INTENSIVE READING 
AND EASY REFERENCE 


Editorial content is sectionalized, six sections in all, each devoted to a special 
phase or branch of the industry. Sectionalizing assures the reader—your 
prospect—that editorial material of special interest to him will be published 
in every issue. Sectionalizing makes articles easier to find, assures that more 
copies of WORLD OIL will be filed for long-term reference. 





FULL MONTH READING LIFE 


Your busy prospects will have a month instead of a week to read this im- 
portant magazine. Because 13 insertions will give a complete every issue 
schedule (with the Annual Yearbook-Forecast Number to be published as an 
additional issue in February) this means concentrated readership for your 
advertising campaign. 





CIRCULATION —FIRST IN OIL PRODUCING INDUSTRY 


More men direetly and exclusively engaged in the oil producing industry 
subscribe to WORLD OIL (more than 16,000 net paid) than any other oil 
publication, Among the leading oil papers, WORLD OIL is the one paper 
carrying a larger volume of advertising in the first six months of 1947 than 
during the like period of 1946. Circulation leadership of the oil producing 
industry plus higher readership means that many more of your prospects 
read your ads in WORLD OIL than in any other publication. 





Find out more about the advantages of advertising in the monthly 
WORLD OIL. Write for your copy of our new 12-page booklet. 


The GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 2608 ° HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
Offices: NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + CHICAGO + TULSA * LOS ANGELES * LONDON 
























































Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66] 
Blueprints,” “Men Who Make Bunell,” 
and “If You Are Satisfied.” 

A 32-page catalog tabbed for easy 
filing, carries this explanation: 

“In this bulletin, we present Bunell 

. manufacturer of special machines, 
special tooling and dies. It is our pur- 
pose to tell the factual story of what 
the company is . to acquaint you 
with the men and machines . . . to 
give the background of our experience! 

“We tell you about what the com- 
pany does, and how it does it . . . as 
well as what it offers you. We suc- 
ceed in this if the bulletin makes you 
a part of the inner circle of our friends 

. to know, with us, our record and 
accomplishment.” 

Copy for the direct mail booklets 
is written by M. O. Shepherd, works 
Baker and Baker 


& Associates, Cleveland, is the agency. 


manager of Bunell. 


@ Salesmen Exhibit Products 
with Compact Sample Case 


An attractive display case exhibit- 
ing an entire line of fittings, flexible 
hose assemblies and valves, designed to 
motivate the prospective buyer, is the 


which The Weatherhead 


sales tool 


Company, Cleveland, distributes to its 
salesmen. 

Weatherhead realized that its sales- 
men call upon the same jobbers and 
buyers year after year without having 
anything new to sell. The sales kit 
gives the salesman a new device to 
interest the buyer, and presents the 
company’s entire line of fittings in the 
way it wants them promoted. 

The purpose of the sample kit is 
to provide the salesman with a clean, 
attractive case to carry samples which 
will have to command the attention 
of the listener; an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the advantages of the Weath- 
erhead line; a convenient, compact set 
of cutaway samples; a complete and 
applicable demonstration to show to 
new prospects; and something new to 
show and interest old customers. 

The sample case is composed of 
black plastic with a bright red back- 
ground designed to catch and hold the 
eye of the most hardened purchasing 
agent. 

A layer of black felt acts as a 
cushion between the top and body of 
the case, keeping the fittings tightly 
in place to prevent them from rat- 
The felt also acts as a display 


tling. 





Weatherhead Company supplies its salesmen with this handsome plastic sample case to in- 
terest prospective buyers in its line of fittings, flexible hose assemblies and valves. 
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Announcing the first birthday of its adver- 
tising agency and sales counselling service, 
Geo. G. Felt, East Orange, N. J., celebrates 
the occasion by publishing this calling card- 
sized booklet. The company plans to increase 
the size of the brochure each anniversary 
until it reaches the format of a newspaper. 


cloth to show a particular item. If 
the discussion centers around a spe- 
cial fitting, the salesman is told to 
place it in the center of the black felt, 
instantly eliminating the counter at- 
traction of other fittings. When the 
complete kit is unfolded, and the felt 
turned down, it will cover enough of 
the desk or table surface to dominate 
the situation. 

A mimeographed brochure of in- 
structions accompanies each kit, pre- 
senting the salesman with a complete 
story of each fitting in the sample case. 


e Blackhawk Mfg. Company 
Issues Railroad Schedule 


A handy and unusual sales promo- 
tion device is the Chicago-Milwaukee 
train schedule which Blackhawk Mfg. 
Company, Milwaukee hydraulic equip- 
ment manufacturer, is mailing to its 
customers. 

In contrast to the usual complicated 
railroad time table, this easy to read 
schedule is printed on both sides of ‘a 4 
by 2% inch calling card. It contains 
arrival and departure data at both 
cities by three railroads that have veri- 
fied the accuracy of this information. 

One side of the card lists the com- 
bined train schedules of the North 
Western in black, and the Milwaukee 


The North Shore Line 
] 


is 


Road in red. 
schedule is printed on the reverse si 


of the card. 


@ Optical Company Exhibit 
Features Animated Display 
Animated exhibits that demonstrate 
optical principles are the feature of 
Bausch & Lomb’s Hall of Optical 
Science exhibit at the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Museum. The display, which 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Desiqued TO SERVE — 


AND TO REACH — EVERY IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL BUYER 


e Light in Weight 


CHEMICAL SECTION 
e Easy to Use 


e Contains Only Industrial 
MECHANICAL DATA Buying Information 


e 25,000 Circulation 


CLASSIFIED SECTION e 2 semi-annual non-duplicating 
issues 


e Reaches over 90% of the buying 
TRADE NAMES power of American Industry 


Your sales message in PLANT 

PURCHASING DIRECTORY blends 
ADDRESSES perfectly with the rest of your 
schedule, for it reaches the industrial 
buyer right when he is considering 
purchasing. Reserve space in the 
next edition NOW! 


LA CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


(Formerly Plant-Production Directory) 


PLANT PURCHASING ‘DIRECTORY 


333 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Illinois . 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, WN. Y. . Leader Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio . 5670 
Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. . 6432 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas.... 








(Left) Aided by a pair of spectacles to give full perception of three-dimensional map- 
ping, an observer pushes a control button that activates Bausch & Lomb's mapping equip- 
ment on display at the Rochester Museum's Hall of Optical Science. (Right) Employing a 
series of optical illusions, and using changing lights and motion, the visitor learns 
that things aren't always what they seem, and that vision is mental as well as physical. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70] 

took nearly three years to construct, 
is actuated by push buttons and con- 
trol knobs for changing light effects 
and setting minature replicas in 
motion. 

Included in the 22 exhibits are a 
model of the company’s glass plant, 
techniques for testing optical surfaces, 
grinding and _ polishing machinery, 
aerial mapping equipment, the princi- 
pies of refraction, reflection and dif- 
fraction, and drop ball-testing of 
safety glasses. Another highlight is 
the automatic projection of a series of 
64 slides, delineating the story of 
Bausch & Lomb, and the development 
of optical science in America. 

In paneled cases similar to those 
housing the intrinsic exhibits are all 
paintings of milestones in optical his- 
tory. The Rochester Museum where 
the Bausch & Lomb exhibit is housed, 
was donated by Edward Bausch, eldest 
son of the founder of the optical 


com pany. 


@ Industrial Film Theater 
Opens in San Francisco 


Vogue Business Theater, a 375-seat 
auditorium that can be rented for the 
presentation of industrial and adver- 
tising films, recently opened in San 
I rancisco., 

The theater, which shows popular 
movies in the evenings and on week- 
ends, operates on a weekday schedule 
for non-theatrical showings from 8:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Interchangeable 16 
mm. and 35 mm. film and sound 


equipment is available. 
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Explaining how the business theater 
originated, Irving M. Levin, district 
manager of San Francisco Theater, 
says: 

“When a San Francisco wine com- 
pany asked to use our theater to show 
a documentary film to its sales execu- 
tives, it gave us the idea that theater 
atmosphere, theater seating, full light- 
ing and enclosed sound-proof booths 
ire missing from ordinary non-theatri- 
cal presentations. We discovered that 
many business men seek a theater 
where narrow gauge 16 mm. film can 
be presented with the same clarity of 
sight and sound that might be ex- 
pected in an ordinary entertainment 
motion picture.” 

Vogue Theater provides a special 
staff to handle industrial, advertising, 
educational, travel, promotional, re- 
ligious and foreign films for special 


daytime audiences. 


e Annual Report Booklet 
Dedicated to Employes 


“Magnesium Salts from the Sea” is 
the title of a two-color annual re- 
port booklet dedicated to employes of 
Marine Magnesium Products Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco. 

Produced by Gerth-Pacific Adver- 
tising Agency, the booklet opens with 
an eight-page history of the company 
followed by a pictorial flow chart illus- 
tiating how magnesium salts are re- 
covered from the sea and are processed. 
Next follow photos of key personnel 
and miscellaneous views of Marine’s 


various plants. 


The remainder of the booklet is de- 


voted to financial data, including a 
message by R. E. Clarke, president and 
general manager; comparative balance 
sheet summary; statement of income: 
financial history; and a list of Marine 
patents. 


e Clear Piastic Container 
Shows Washer Operation 


To satisfy the natural curiosity of 
dealers and prospective buyers as to 
“what goes on inside,” Appliance Cor- 
poration of America utilizes the trans 
parency of Plexiglas in a demonstration 
model of its new Akka automatic 
washing machine. 

The Akka washer uses a hydraulic 
principle entirely new in washing ma 
chine operation, and a demonstrator 
would find it difficult to explain the 
mechanism with a standard metal cab 
inet model. 

To permit observation of the full 
operating cycle, five parts of the dem- 
onstration model are made of crystal 
clear plastic. These plastic parts, 
fabricated by Midland Plastics, Mil- 
waukee, include the exterior cabinet 
and hinged lid, two halves of the wash 
ing chamber sphere, and the perforated 
inner door. The Plexiglas model is able 
to withstand the oscillation, vibration 
and pressures of the machine in 
operation. 

Appliance Corporation of America 
plans to assemble several hundred of 
these machines for display and demon- 
stration throughout the U. S. 


Appliance Corporation of America encloses 
a model of its new Akka demonstrator auto 
matic washing machine in Plexiglas to per 
mit its dealers to see what goes on inside. 
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YOU CAN'T 
MAKE A SCORE 
WITH A SHOTGUN... 





It’s the concentrated aim of the rifle you need. 












PUBLICATION OFFICE: TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA - OFFICES: NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, HOUSTON, ENGLAND, CANADA 
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Are YOU wasting time, effort and money with “shotgun” 
advertising . . . scattering your efforts through many 
oil papers . . .seldom if ever scoring a bull's-eye? Then 
by all means try The Oil and Gas Journal . . . the “rifle” 
of the oil industry. It AIMS your advertising message 

. . to reach more oil men than any other oil publication. 
No wonder so many successful advertisers CONCEN- 
TRATE their advertising program in The Journal. They’ve 
found, as you will too, that... 


“FOLLOW THE JOURNAL... AND 
YOU FOLLOW THE OIL INDUSTRY” 
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Advertising Volume Figures for 
July Issues of Business Papers 


I'nles otherwise noted 
Pages 

industrial Group 1947 1946 
v 1) . *s 118 
\ir Tra ort ° *40) 
Amer in Builder 124 10% 
\merican Cit 139 14) 
\ er ul Machini ‘ 4 *4k0 
Architectural F¢ n 1th lo2 
Architectura Record 130 12S 
\utomotive Aviation | 

d rie (semi-mo) 18% 25 
\ t VMaintenar ‘ 0 $i 
Aviat Week (w) *139 
Raker H (bi-w) l ] 
Reddi rt 7¢ ty 
Retter Road 27 oY 
Brewer Digest 42 31 
Brick & Clay Recor *45 *42 
Bu Transportation $159 ts 
Ruta t i New % rai 
Ca » e477 *Q4 
( ramic tnd ! “70 *ht 
+s ! cH W ker eer 

in New iw) 11 1) 
("he cal Engineertt 71 285 
(hen Industries *10 *109 

he i tr ‘ ing l’r 

lew ws Wisb 
‘ \ I“neine 0 ts 
( \g lo By 
Commercial Car Journal 201 191 
Construction Digest (bi-w).* ISS *123 
Construction Methods 136 
Constructor S10 S108 
c n ra t ' & Engi 

! r M thliy (9%x14) S 4 
lair Record (w) trio 10 
Diesel Progress (84x11) 2 7 
Distribution Age 6 87 
Druze & Cosmetic Industr 

(iw) l 137 
Klectrical Construction «& 

Maintenance 11% 14 
EFlectrical South »s 4? 
Mlectrical West il 62 
Electrical World (w) 240 21 
KMlectronk *191 °21 
Engineering & Mining Jour 

nal 121 114 
Engineering News Record 

iw) *$§ ; 0325 
Excavating Engineer 32 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 232 285 
Fire Engineering ‘1 $83 
Fleet Owner 143 13 
Food Industries 150 170 
Food Packer *46 54 
Food Processin Preview 7 * 
I indry 18 176 
(7a 15 18 
Ga Age (bi-w) 7 74 
Heating P’ipir and Air 

Conditioning 13 135 
Heating & Ventilating wi 6 
Ice Cream Review “7 78 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions) 144 15 
Industrial Finishing (4%Qx 

fle) x0 ra) 
Industry & Power 117 118 
Iron Age (w) *) 1631 *590 
Machine Design *187 e219 
Machine Tool Blue Book 

(44exfily) 27 293 
Machinery 27 336 
Manufacturers Record 6 $154 
Marine Engineering & Ship 

ping Review 106 145 
Mass Transportation 44 2s 
Materials & Methods 143 187 
Mechanical Engineering 4 10 
Mechanization *N6 *e7y9 
Metal Finishing $2 62 
Metal Progress . 121 157 
Milk Dealer 109 97 
Milk Plant Monthly *48 *44 
Mill & Factory 244 246 
Mining & Metallurgy 27 2 
Modern Machine Shop (4%x 

6%) 295 14 
Modern Packaging *137 *131 
Modern Plastics ee *148 *150 
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publications are monthlies and 


have 


standard 7 by 10 inch type page. 


Pages 

Industrial Group 1947 1946 Trade Group 
National Butter and Cheess Electrical Merchandising (9x 

Journal 9 63 12) 

National Petroleun News Electrical Wholesaling 

(w) 120 118 
National Provisioner (w) 135 130 Farm Equipment Retailing 
National Safety News 63 73 Farm Implement News 

(bi-w) .. ; $ 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) *$/49 *S489 Fountain Service 
Organic Finishing 13 14 Fueloil & Oil Heat 
Packaging Parade (9% x12) 51 5 Geyer’s Topics 
Paper Industry & Paper Glass Digest 

World sO 93 
Paper Mill News (w) *S118 $110 Hardware Age (bi-w). 
Paper Trade Journal (w) . 190 *176 Hide and Leather and Shocs 
Petroleum Engineer S28] 103 Hosiery & Underwear fe 
Petroleum lLefiner 157 174 view 
rit & Quarry *$175 *$166 
Power 216 "14 Interiors 
Power Plant Engineering 115 116 = ’ 
Practical Builder (10%x15) 28 32 Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
Printing 56 54 a : : 

Product Engineering *1 959 *302 Knit Goods Weekly 
Production Engineering and ‘ 

Manage - ent RO 101 Lingerie Merchandising 
Products Finishing (4%x6'%) 8S 65 Liquor Store & Dispenser 
Progressive Architecture 83 79 
Pure ~— 91 54 Meat Merchandising 

ig * Mill Supplies 
Quick Frozen Foods and the Motor 
Locker Plant 86 7° Motor Age 
Motor Service 
Railway Age (w) 957 913 : . aes 
Railway Engineering and National Bottlers’ Gazette 

Mainter ance wd 64 National Furniture Review 
Railway Mect inical Engi NJ (National Jeweler) (5%x 

neer 114 128 i“) 

Railway Purchases & Sto re 5 a ‘¢- 

R vite 7 Sien “TP g si ‘< . Office \ppliances (6 6x10) 

Roads & Streets = 8 ms 

Rech nto ont on Photographic Trade News 

: 7 = Plumbing & Heating Busi- 

Sewage Works Engi y 837 99 ness_ eeeteeee ; 

She ——4 ee 40 40 Plumbing & Heating Jour- 

Southern Power & Industry &Y 95 a <5 —— rite th 

Steel (w) *) 409 t550 Poultry Suppl; eale 

ee ee - Mi tadio & Television Retailing 

Telephone Engineer *53 43 . a pe 

Telephony (w) *114 96 Sheet Metal Worke: 

Textile Industries 140 el41 Southern Automotive Jour- 
: Pol é 

) " W wr 69 » 3 “ 

— o113 0104 Southern Hardware : 
Tool & Die Journal (5x7%&) 123 124 Sporting Goods Dealer 
Tool Engineer 82 85 Sports ane. ‘tt Merch: tis 
Traffic World (w) 110 105 Super Market Merchandis- 
: -. Te ee ‘ 
Water & Sewage Works £133 49 Syndicate Store Merchan- 
A, s . ‘ 4 ) Side . ‘ 1, 6% 
Water Works Engineering diser (44x ) 

(bi-w) §97 55 
West Coast Lumberman *113 *110 Total 
Western Canner and Packer *§46 *$46 
Western Construction News 103 101 
Wood Worker *75 *7 

A rou 
Woodworking Digest (41x Class Group 

64%) *132 *103 articinge ao , 3 
World Oil (w) *§/|249 *st92K0 (pews Age (w) (10%x 
World Petroleum §136 $148 American Funeral Director 

Total @ 2 +e American Hairdresser 

— 16,353 16,578 American Restaurant 


P 
Trade Group 1947 
\ir Conditioning & Refrig 
eration News (w) (11%x 
16) 76 
American Artisan 121 
American Druggist 22 
American Lumberman & 
Building Products Mer 
chandiser (bi-w) *}117 
Boot & Shoe Reco rder 
(semi-mo) *180 
Building Supply News 118 
Chain Store Age 
Administration Edition 
Combination . 39 
Druggist Edition ... 76 
General Merchandise 
Variety Store Edition 97 
Grocery Edition .. 160 
Department Store Economist 6 
Domestic Engineering 158 
Electrical Dealer . 58 


Banking (7x10 3/16) 


Chain Store Age 
Fountain Restaurant Edi- 
tion .. ‘ noes 
ser Cleaning and Laundry Word 
té5 
94 Dental Survey 
148 
Hospital Management 
. Hotel Management 
104 Hotel Monthly ane 
Hotel World - Review (w) 
(9% x14) 
*150 aad 
95 Industrial Marketing 
Journal of the American 
- Medical Association 
86 Laundry Age 
119 Medical Economics (44 x6%) 
168 Modern Beauty Shop. 
= Modern Medicine (semi-mo) 
v9 (44%x6%) .... 
18% Modern Theatre 


< 


Pp 
1947 


172 


298 
50 


111 


21 


<817 


rie 


#258 
*98 


95 


120 
30 
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---FACTORY’S ADVERTISING PAGES 


Pn 


Every month FACTO RY presents articles in five distinct classes 


, —all vital to industry’s plant operating men. Here are a few 
titles under each, from the last 12 issues . . . for the quantitative 
measure, the total number under each of the 5 classifications. 

PRODUCTION 83 Road to Greater Productivity 


Using Case Material to Promote Better Methods 
Automatic Tramrail Delivery to 87 Machines 
Combined Handling and Storage Cuts Assembly Time 
A Simple Way to Figure Machine Downtime 
Statistical Control Cuts Scrap Cost 88 Percent 
Handling by Conveyor in a Multi-story Plant 
Bottleneck Chart Gets First Things Done First 

Making Work Simplification Everybody’s Business 
Concentrated Attack Aims at 10 Percent Lower Production Cost 
Plant Layout With Us Is a Cost Cutting Tool 

Labor Cost Control with Minimum Time Lag 

More Preplanning, Less Methods Changing 


MAINTENANCE $0 
Painting Practices in 200 Plants 

Air Conditioning — What It Is, and What It Does 

How to Get Your Money’s Worth Out of Solenoids 

3 Form Cost Control in Maintenance 

Good Housekeeping Under Difficulties 

45,000 Lubrication Points Serviced on Time Schedules 
How to Apply and Maintain Limit Switches 

Your Electric Motor — How to Pick It, How to Treat It 
A Crane Maintenance Program that Cut Cost 30 Percent 
How to Figure the Cost of Light 

Fire Fighting Equipment 

The Cost of Maintenance in 76 Industries 


ECONOMICS 33 


Private Enterprise at 39-1 is Good Enough for Me 
Economic Understanding is Growing 

The Wage-Price Crisis 

A Free Economy is Worth Fighting For 

Depression in 47 — Controls Can Bring One 


It’s Back to Work We Go — We Hope 

Profits and Wages in Manufacturing, 1929-45 
Tax Revision 

The Only Road to Worker Security 

Cut Prices? Yes — But Not Industry Alone 
Working Won’t Bring Depression 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 92 


Bonuses for Production, Maintenance, Supervision 
Supervisors Kept In-The-Know By Weekly Get-Together 
Toledo’s New Move to Industrial Peace 

Wage and Merit Rating Stopped Wage Squabbles 
Management Techniques in a Small Plant 
Physically Fitting Man to Job 

Town Hall Meetings For Better Human Relations 
How We Organized Our Open House 
Allis-Chalmers’ Experience with a Left-Wing Union 
Selling the Company to the Community 

35 + 5 = 42% —A New Wage Plan 

Explains New Stock Issue in Quarterly Letter 


LABOR RELATIONS 61 


How Workers and Management Stand on Labor Controls 
Does Your Community Like Your Company? 

How We Know Management is the Foremen’s Business 
What the Factory Worker Really Thinks 

How Industry Looks at Portal-to-Portal Pay 

John L. Lewis’ Catch-all Unions 

The Labor Crisis —Its Causes and Cures 

Worker Security, Next Big Union Objective 

The Rand Labor Relations Formula at Work 

When Foremen Organize, Here’s What they Demand 
Who is Joining White Collar Unions — And Why 
Workers Speak Their Minds About Labor-Law Changes 


Authoritative, timely, and consistently “‘selling"” the 
best in equipment for modern production, FACTORY’s 
editorial articles lead readers into the advertising 
pages—and your sales messages there will get action. 


i’, FAC TORT = 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. WK 
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Ad Volume Tabulation 


Pages 
Class Group 1947 1946 
Nation's Schools 41 3 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 123 122 
Restaurant Management 73 nb 
School Executive 
School Equipment News 27 $2 
What's New in Home Eco- 
nomics 1] 12 
Total 1,950 2 064 
Pages 
Export Group 1947 1946 
American Automobile (over 
seas edition) 74 64 


ges 

Export Group 1947 1 
American Exporter (two edi- 

a ¥ ee : 492 440 
Automovil Americano . 95 83 
Caminos y Calles....... . 28 28 
Farmaceutico .......... 71 71 
Hacienda (two editions). 131 112 
PEE nasstibeceeseawens , 2 18 
Ingenieria Internacional 

COMBEPUCCION ..ccccces 71 71 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Industria ues 122 118 
Petroleo Interamericano . 73 61 
tevista Aerea Latinoameri- 

cana °21 °25 
Revista Rotaria bhaaeenece s 13 
Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16 

x7 3/16) saee6ee oe 52 52 
Textiles Panamericanos . 58 47 

Total 1,317 1,203 


*Includes classified advertising. 
SIncludes special issue. 
4+-Estimated. \ 
Last issue estimated. 
+Last two issues estimated. 
€ Last three issues estimated. 
< Three issues. 
tFive issues. 
¢Figure for Oil Weekly. As of Ju 
1947, Oil Weekly became World Oil 
AAs of July 7, 1947, Aviation ani 
Aviation News were incorporated int 
Aviation Week. 
*% Published bi-monthly in 1946. 
Not including Petroleum Processin 
now published separately. 
eWith January, 1947, issue, Cotton be 
came Textile Industries. 
@Based on 413/16 x 75/16 inch type 
page. Standard 7 x 10 inch page start 
ing January, 1947. 
NOTE: The above figures must not be 
quoted or reproduced without permissior 
Correction: Six month totals for South 
ern Power & Industry should have been 
528 pages for 1947 and 623 pages for 1946 


1947 Total 1% (in Pages) Under 1946 





July 1947 1946 
Industrial 16.252 16.578 
Trade 6,254 5, 883 
Class 1.950 2 054 
Export , 1.317 1,203 

Grand Total 5,874 25,718 


July Volume .6% (in Pages) Over 1946 


Page § 


oO 
Gain Gain Seven Months 
225 1.4 Industrial 
371 6.3 Trade 
104 5.1 Class 
114 +9.5 Export 
156 f Grand Total 


FOR WHAT IT’S WORTH 


HERE’S a man trailing me, and 

a bloodhound couldn’t do better. 
He’s an insurance man who knows 
how to use a telephone for appoint- 
ments like Snead knows a golf ball. 
The only trouble is, I haven’t heard 
much about his company, and that 
makes it tough on him. 

So, while waiting for the telephone 
to ring again (it’s Thursday, and usu- 
ally his day for calling), I’d like to 
step over on this man’s side of the 
fence for a moment and relate an in- 
cident showing what salesmen think 
of the value of consistent advertising 
to make their product well known and 
wanted, and how it helps them. 

It was on a speeding train that a 
man alongside me grunted aloud as 
his moistened thumb turned page after 
page in a magazine. “My good gosh,” 
“Just look at all 

How much do 
you reckon one of them cost?” 


he finally said aloud. 


these advertisements. 


“In that magazine, about $7,000” 
I said. 

“Not—good gosh—a page!” 

When I told him yes, he said it was 
unadulterated waste, and that set the 
stage for me to ask him, “If you were 
a salesman trying to sell that product, 
you wouldn’t be so harsh.” 
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BY BOYCE CRAIG 





“But I am a salesman, for ( 


product. Industrial.” 
“Ho? 
advertise?” 


“W ell—yes.” 


“And do you consider it extrava- 


And doesn’t your company 


gant?” 

“Sure do. If they didn’t pay so 
much for advertising they could pay 
me more.” 

“In that case,” I said, “I know a 
company that does the barest bit of 
advertising. If you like, I'll get you 
an interview for a selling job with 
them.” 

“What’s the company?” he asked, 
and I told him. 

“Never heard of ’em,” he said flatly. 

“Hardly any reason for you to,” I 
said. “They seldom advertise because 
they believe salesman ‘talk’ will suf- 
fice, and they leave it up to them.” 

“What dopes, to think a salesman can 
do it all,” he said, without thinking. 

“Just what I was saying. They 
don’t advertise, they don’t acquaint 
their prospects with their product, 
they don’t help you on your job. Con- 
versely, your company advertises 
broadly, and your product is known 
before they know you.” 

“My good gosh,” he said again. “You 





Page % 

1947 1946 Gain Gain 
116,508 122,567 6,059 50 
$4,775 40,760 14,015 1946 
16,114 16,258 144 04 
§.145 8.787 j 258 141 
186,542 188,372 1,834 1.0 


know, maybe $7,000 isn’t too much 
for an ad after all. But there should 
be lots of them so people will really 
know the product. Come to think of 
it,” he added, “darned if I could afford 
to work for a company that didn’t 
advertise!” 

Afford to? Nicely put. 

Now there goes my telephone. Is 
it... yes, it is, my friend, the blood- 
This time I think I'll try to 

on advertising, that is. 


hound. 


sell him 





Chicago Sales Executives Club 
Elects Morrow to Presidency 

Gerald T. Morrow, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Curtis Lighting, has been 
elected president for 1947-48 of the Chi 
cago Sales Executives Club, succeeding 
Henry L. Porter, Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana 

Other new officers are Harold W 
Dotts, Jewel Tea Company, first vice 
president; John C. Harkness, McKinsey, 
Kearney & Co., second vice-president 
Walter B. Peterson, Illinois Farm Sup} 
Company, secretary; and Russell G 
Davis, Foote Bros. Gear & Machinery 
Corporation, treasurer 

New directors are Sanford H. Cund 
Stromberg Time Corporation; John 
Proven, Sterling Tool Products Compan) 
and Floyd A. Poetzinger, Poetzinge: 
Dechert. 


Galloway Joins Design News 

J. C. Galloway has been appoint 
California manager of Design News, p 
lished by Rogers Publishing Compa 
Detroit. Mr. Galloway will make is 
headquarters in Los Angeles 
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... to see WHY Directed Distribution 
pays off for MACHINERY’S Advertisers 


Read these letters from top-level executives in leading metalwork- 
ing plants—men selected by us to receive personal copies of 
MACHINERY every month. Why do we send these men MACHIN- 
ERY? And why is it important to you as a user of space in technical 
publications? 


Because these men are known to be important volume-purchasing 
authorities. Because to do a complete selling job it is necessary for 
you to reach these profitable sources of sales. That is the basic 
reason for MACHINERY’S Directed Distribution plan. We maintain 
a close, continual check of the actual purchasing and specifying 
authorities in every branch of metalworkins. When we find a key 
executive who is not already receiving MACHINERY, we place him 
on our Directed Distribution list. He continues to receive a personal 
copy of MACHINERY as long as he continues to wield purchasing 
authority. We do this, not as part of any subscription-selling scheme 
(we could sell an equal number of subscriptions for far less than it 
costs to maintain Directed Distribution) but because it is the only 
way to get complete, immediate coverage of the important volume- 
purchasing authorities in the metalworking industries. 


These and other letters prove that metalworking executives consider 
MACHINERY a useful “tool” in their work, but it would be folly to 
leave to chance the expectation that all these men might someday 
send in subscription orders. They are your potential customers— 
now ... and they should be reading your advertising—now. 


Of course, MACHINERY’S authoritative treatment of timely metal- 
working subjects naturally attracts most of the important engineering 
and manufacturing executives. This editorial quality, combined 
with selective subscription selling, insures a paid circulation of the 
highest calibre. But even the largest all-paid circulation cannot 
possibly cover every important metalworking executive. To fill the 
gaps—to give MACHINERY’S advertisers maximum coverage of 
metalworking’s volume-buying authorities—MACHINERY developed 
its Directed Distribution plan. Because MACHINERY’S paid circula- 
tion reaches the majority of key metalworking executives, only about 
3300 Directed copies are needed to give advertisers complete 
coverage. 


In choosing any technical publication, quality of circulation is the 
first consideration of advertisers who know their market. In the 
metalworking field, MACHINERY gives you insured quality cover- 
age of the executives who control the buying—in the plants which 
are your most profitable sources of sales. 
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Buda Executive Advises Concentrating 
Export Sales Effort on Latin America 


— political and economic con- 
siderations demand that Amer- 
ican capital goods industries focus in- 
creasing attention on long-term devel- 
opment of Latin American markets 


a nd resources. 


This statement summarizes the ma- 
jor observations of Ralph K. Mangan, 
executive vice-president of the Buda 
Company, after several weeks’ tour of 
the Argentine, Brazil and Uruguay. 
belief, the 


American business man is welcome in 


Contrary to popular 
the Latin American countries, partic- 
ularly Argentina, Mr. Mangan reports. 
The South American government of- 
ficial and business man feel that more 
active U. S. competition with the Brit- 
ish will do much to speed deliveries 
ar.d stabilize prices. 


Primary economic reason for con- 
South 
and Central America, according to 


centrating export effort on 
Mr. Mangan, is maintenance of do- 
mestic production at profitable levels 
above the ever-increasing “break-even” 
points. 

With companies, as with 
Buda, the 10° to 20% of total vol- 
ume going into export sales is the 
profit and loss. 
Compared with war-torn Europe and 
other markets outside the Western 
Hemisphere, South and Central Amer- 
ica offer opportunities for relatively 


many 


difference between 


better long-term development. 


Companies new to the export field 
will do well to establish their own 
sales and service organizations over- 
seas, Mr. Mangan recommends, whether 
ultimate sales are placed through dis- 
tributors or through factory branches. 


“There is no place for a middleman 
or export sales agent in developing 
sustained 


overseas markets,” Mr. 


Mangan says. “United States com- 


panies shouldn’t seek export outlets 
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R. K. Mangan 


unless they plan to stay in business 
in the countries they enter.” 

Buda’s own export experience indi- 
cates that the ideal overseas represent- 
ative is 60% service engineer and 
40% salesman. 
to develop a new foreign market, a 
service engineer will probably have to 
join him later. A good service engi- 
neer can usually establish adequate 
distributor representation locally, and 
do more than the salesman to develop 
long-term goodwill and repeat busi- 
ness through assuring proper use and 


If a salesman is sent 


maintenance of equipment. 

With this policy in mind, Mr. Man- 
gan has set up what he believes to be 
the largest export organization for a 
company of Buda’s size. At present 
seven full-time factory men are work- 
ing out of Mexico City, Bogota, Buenos 
Aires, Paris and Hong Kong. A fac- 
tory branch, Companhia Buda do 
Brazil, covers the largest South Amer- 
ican market. There Buda’s railroad 
equipment and diesels are playing an 
important part in developing interior 
transportation in buses, rail cars, and 
river boats. 

Buda’s own diesel stationary power 
units are helping develop large oil 


fields, while Buda diesels furnish the 
power for construction machinery sold 
by Le Tourneau, LaPlant-Choate and 
Barber Greene. Buda’s railway equip- 
ment, signal equipment and materials 
handling lines are also strong in South 
America. 

Currently the Chicago suburban 
manufacturer is shipping its own prod- 
ucts (excluding Buda components in 
other manufacturers’ equipment) to 
South America at the rate of $2 mil- 
lion annually, approximately 10 times 
the prewar rate. Total sales backlog, 
domestic and foreign, approaches $28 
million. 

Mr. Mangan has no illusions about 
the practicability of reducing export 
problems to the level of pure sales 
and advertising solutions. 

Export sales must be financed in 
U. S. dollars, he points out. Although 
Brazil currently has about $100 mil- 
lion and Argentina $450 million in 
dollar exchange, maintenance of long- 
term markets in these countries is de- 
pendent upon increased imports from 
them. 

South America can offset some U. S. 
sales with increasing shipments of such 
natural resources as coffee, copper, 
hides, oil and tin, Mr. Mangan believes. 
But further development of national 
resources and local industries is essen- 
tial to a sustained market for U. S. 
capital goods. 

First step to industrialization and to 
extracting the from the 
jungles and the mountains is to open 
communications—roads, 


resources 


up internal 
railroads, river transportation facilities, 
airfields and pipelines. 

A long-term policy of advancing U. 
S. dollars to South America through 
Export-Import Bank loans secured by 
natural resources—using the money 
for fundamental transportation devel- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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AILWAY signaling and communications officers want specific informa- 

tion about their end of the railway business. They want ads that speak 
in terms of signals, interlockings, centralized traflic control, communications 
and related equipment—ads that tell how your products can be used .. . 
where they can be used . . . what they have done for others. 
And Railway Signaling is the only business paper through which products 
and equipment can be presented directly to the men who specify, install 
and maintain railway signaling and communications equipment. It is de- 
voted entirely to the latest developments in equipment, construction practice, 
and maintenance methods in its field. 


Railway Signaling 
30 Church St., New York 7 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 


Washington 4,D.C. Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 1038 Henry Bidg., Seottle 1 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 








Simmons-BOARROMAN PUBLICATION 
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A three-pronged advertising and sales promotion job has long played an important role 
in spearheading Buda Company's export sales program in Central and South America. Here 
typical catalog inserts and pages in export business papers marshal sales pointers for 
Buda's lines of diesel, rail and signal equipment. Branches and distributors use local news- 
papers to focus on concentrated and government markets. Russell T. Gray, Inc., is the agency. 
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Export Marketing 
opment—will pay out with prosperity 
for the entire Western Hemisphere, 
according to Mr. Mangan. 


Further, he says, such a policy will 


help weld North America and South 
America into a closely-knit economic 
sphere, our best insurance against Com- 


munist or Fascist infiltration. 


Economist Warns U. S. Must Increase 
Foreign Purchases to Maintain Big Exports 


NITED STATES exports and net 

capital outflow during the 1950 
decade could probably constitute as 
large a share of our gross national 
product as it did during the best years 
of the 1920's. 

However, to avoid a disastrous col- 
lapse of our foreign investment such 
as occurred in the early 1930’s, Amer- 
ica must begin to “act like a creditor 
nation.” This means buying increasing 
amounts of goods and services abroad 
so as to permit these foreign countries 
to pay the growing dividend and in- 
terest charges on our expanding for- 
eign investment. 

This is the foreign trade outlook for 
the U. S. as seen by Dr. J. Frederic 
Dewhurst, Twentieth Century Fund 
economist, in the Fund’s recent study, 
Needs Resources.” 


“America’s and 
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The book is a comprehensive report 
on what America is likely to need and 
is likely to be able to supply in the 
next decade. 


Dr. Dewhurst qualifies these predic- 


tions with two major assumptions: 


First, that this country retain a stable 
high level of domestic production and 
income; secondly, that present rehabil- 
itation efforts abroad restore produc- 
tive capacity and a high level of for- 
eign trade by the end of the present 
decade. 

From 1924 to 1928, our net out- 
flow of long-term capital—the excess 
of our current foreign receipts for 
exports of goods and services over our 
payments to foreign countries for im- 
ports of goods and services—averaged 
almost $800 million per year. This 
was about 0.9% of the average gross 
national product in those years. 

Dr. Dewhurst estimates the 1950 
gross national product to be about 
$134 billion. If our exports in 1950 
are as large in relation to gross prod- 
uct as in 1924-1928, they would 
amount to $9.7 billion. Current pay 
ments to foreign countries for imports 
of goods and services would be about 
$8.5 billion. 

On the basis, the same proportion 
would mean a net long-term capital 
export of $1.2 billion (in terms of 
1940 prices) in 1950. 

Assuming a gross national product 
of $153 billion in 1960, Dr. Dew- 
hurst says, “If our net capital export 
in 1960 were as‘ large in relation to 
gross national products as in 1950, 
it would amount to $1.4 billion. It 
might be more reasonable to assume 
that as the total of our foreign in- 
vestments increased, our annual net 
exports of new capital would slowly 
decline, perhaps to $1.1 billion by the 
end of the decade.” 


Following the same _ proportions, 
total imports of goods and services 
would amount to $8.6 billion in 1960, 
according to the study. Exports would 
total $9.7 billion in this year. This 
would mean a smaller increase in ex- 
ports over 1950, both in dollars and 

(Continued on page 86) 








Hypothetical Balance of Payments of United States, 1950 and 1960 
(In Billions at 1940 Prices) 


1950 


Receipts Payments 


or or 
Item Exports Imports 
Total aceesecvecesvs $8 7 $7.5 
Merchandise trade ... 6.9 5.5 
Invisible items ....... 1.8 2.0 
Interest & dividends 8 2 
Travel expenditures. a 9 
Shipping & freight... 5 4 
Remit. & contrib... 0 on 
Government items... a a 
Other services...... BS 1 


Net capital outflow... 








1960 
Receipts Payments 
or or 

Balance Exports Imports Balance 
$41.2 $9.7 $8.6 $+1.1 
41.4 7.3 6.1 41.2 
— .2 2.4 2.5 — .1 
2 13 2 41.1 
— .7 3 1.4 —1.1 
+ .1 5 a 0 
— 2 0 a - 1 
— .l a ry — .| 
+ .l an a 1 
—1.2 ° —1.1 


from ‘America's Needs and Resources. 
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BIG DEMANDS FOR COAL 
(620,000,000 TONS IN 1947) 
BOOSTING EQUIPMENT SAL 


There's no postwar let-up in the coal industry! It 
beat the predicted output in 1946, and is produc- 
ing at better than a 650 million ton rate this year 
to meet the great demand. 


That is some job! But the industry can do it — by 
putting in the best mechanical equipment, tools 
and supplies it can get. And coal operators are 
eager to buy whatever will contribute to greater 
output and lower costs. 


Your products? If you're not sure whether the coal 
industry uses them, better find out now — the COAL 
AGE Market Research Department can help you. 
Coal's purchases are enormous, in an amazing 
variety of products and services. 


More manufacturers buy more advertising pages 
in COAL AGE than in any other coal publication, 
year after year. COAL AGE will take the sales 
story of your product to buying influences at all 
levels wherever coal is mined. 

















A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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percentage, than in the case imports. 
Such a capital exports program, Dr. 
Dewhurst adds, would undoubtedly 
require a much iarger relative rise in 
merchandise imports than in exports. 
“In the last analysis,” he says, “this 
could come about only through a sub- 
stantial cut in our high protective 
tariffs on such products as textiles, 
pottery, cutlery and watches, in which 
foreign manufacturers can compete 
successfully with American goods. 
“The only alternative to our ulti- 
mate acceptance of payment in kind 
for our capital exports is a repetition 
of the disastrous collapse of our foreign 
investments in the early 1930s—un- 
less we are willing to accept payment 
in gold. In either event, we might 
just as well have made a gift of our 
export surplus in the first place.” 


Stewart-Warner Head Tours Europe 
James S. Knowlsor 
board and president, Stewart-Warner Cor 


chairman of the 


poration, left recently for a tour of Euro- 
pean countries He is making the trip 
as a member of the Department of Com 
merces Business Advisory Counsel, of 
which he is vice-chairmar 

Purpose of the trip, made at the War 
“find out how 
the Departments ot Agriculture and Com 


Department's request, is to 


merce can best assist is irrying out U. § 
occupation policies.” 


U. S. Output 50% of World Total 


Industrial output in the United States 
has jumped from 23 to 50% of the 
world total during the past 75 years, ac 


cording to World's Business and Guia 


} 


export yusINess public tions, if their July 


issues 


Commercial America Appoints Kopin 

Harry L. Kopin, Chicago, has been ap 
pointed advertising representative for Com 
mercial America and America Commercial 
in the states of Indiana, Michigan and 
Ohio. He was formerly with the Export 
Advertising Agency 


Leaves for Europe 

Roger I Wensley, president, G M 
Basford Company, New York, left recently 
on the Queen Elizabeth for a tour of 
Europe. He will visit the company’s cor 


respondent agencies in Europe 


Distributor Wins White Award 
Juan Ulloa, distributor of White trucks 


and buses in Cuba for the past 20 years 
was awarded a 20-year service pin on a 
recent trip to the White plant in Cleve 


land 
Platt Opens Houston Office 


Platt’s Petroleum Publications, Cleve 
land, has opened a new branch office at 


3401 Buffalo Dr., Houston, Tex 
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NCBPE Alters Constitution, By-Laws; 
Non-ABP Editors Are Now Welcome 


FTER 29 years of limiting its 

membership to editors whose 
publications are members of the As- 
sociated Business Papers, the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors 
has revised its constitution and by-laws 
to admit ABP non-members. A vote 
of 60 to 3 approved the revision 
at the organization’s annual meeting 
June 27 in the Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

An amendment permits the chief 
editor of a non-ABP business paper to 
hold associate membership for himself 
and those of his staff that he may 
designate. Such membership carries 
no voting privilege, and an applicant 
must fulfill the qualifications set up by 
NCBPE executive committee. Previ- 
ously, only chief editors and staff 
members of business papers holding 
membership in the Associated Business 
Papers were eligible. 

NCBPE was organized in 1918 by 
a group of ABP publication editors. 
Its headquarters is in the National 
Press Building, Washington. 

The NCBPE held the view that 
qualifications for editorial membership 
should be on the basis of professional 
attainment in the field of business 
journalism and the personal character 
of the editor. 

Paul Wooton, president of NCBPE, 
who with other officers was re-elected 
at the annual meeting, appointed a 
constitution committee earlier this 
year. The committee includes Julien 
Elfenbein, editorial director, Home 
Furnishing Group, Haire Publishing 
Company, and eastern vice-president 
of the NCBPE, chairman; Charles J. 
Heale, president of Hardware Age, 
vice-president of the Chilton Com- 
pany and chairman of the board of 
NCBPE; and Eugene Duffield of Mc- 
Graw-Hill. Mr. Duffield withdrew be- 
cause of inability to participate. 

Mr. Elfenbein presented the 
NCBPE revised constitution and by- 
laws to the executive committee of 
the Associated Business Papers at its 
annual meeting in Hot Springs, Va., 
in May, where it met with unanimous 
approval. 

The revised constitution contains 
the following completely new code 
of ethics: 

1. The freedom of the press is 
one of the basic rights of civilized 


men, and it is the duty of the busi- 
ness press to uphold this right with 
all its power. 


2. The text pages of a member 
publication are to be edited with 
the principle in mind that the pub- 
lic interest shall always be para- 
mount to any private interest. The 
interests of the reader come ahead 
of the interests of an advertiser. 

3. No news coming from private 
sources shall be published without 
careful confirmation of its claims 
to value as news, or without publi- 
cation of the source, or both. 


4. Editorial opinion or bias in the 
news columns of a business paper is 
regarded as a violation of the best 
principles of the profession of busi- 
ness journalism. Articles advocat- 
ing a certain point of view or 
signed by a writer who voices his 
own interpretation of his views are 
not deemed to violate this rule. 

§. Editorial comment which vio- 
lates the principles of thoroughness, 
accuracy, truth and sincerity vio- 
lates the tenets of the profession of 
business journalism. 

6. It is the duty of a business 
paper to publish quickly a complete 
correction of mistakes of fact or 
opinion regardless of the source. 

7. The editor is pledged to pub- 
lish no material in the editorial or 
news columns as a consideration for 
advertising space or any other end 
except the welfare of the reader, 
and to refuse to withhold any legiti- 
mate news or editorial comment as 
consideration for advertising space. 

8. It is the duty of a business 
paper to publish significant ideas 
contrary to its own and to provide 
a forum within its columns for the 
exchange of ideas, opinions, facts, 
comment and criticism in the in- 
terest of the readership. 

9. The sources of facts, opinions 
and arguments should be identified. 

10. The editors pledge themselves 
to determine what is the highest 
and largest function of the field 
served by their business papers and 
then to strive in every legitimate 
way to promote this function by 
clarifying ‘the issue and values and 
pointing out the weaknesses that 
exist. 
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Preparing Effective Printed Matter for Latin 
America is written by Latin American advertising 
and sales promotion specialists. It is a simple and 
straightforward presentation of some do’s and don'ts 
that should be taken into consideration in the 
preparation of export literature for distribution in 
Mexico, Central and South America. 


This booklet is of value to both the inexperienced 
and the experienced exporter. ‘The former will find 
it helpful in visualizing and understanding his Latin 
American market. The latter will be interested in 
the exceptional production facilities described. Both 
will find the authoritative counseling and translation 
services the answer to a long felt need. 
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...send for a 
complimentary copy 
of this new booklet 


The Export Division of the John Maher Print- 
ing Company is staffed with handpicked Latin 
American advertising and sales promotion experts 

. natives of the countries in which you are selling 
your products. These men know intimately the 
customs and buying habits of your Latin American 
customers. They retain their local touch by frequent 
trips to their homelands. How you can profit by 
their specialized knowledge is told in this booklet. 


Latin America offers great sales opportunities to 
those who know how to avoid the pitfalls. Mail 
the attached coupon now for your complimentary 
copy of Preparing Effective Printed Matter for 
Latin America. It will be sent immediately. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48] 
Mechanized Farms 


hope to turn out record production 
with limited manpower. 

With intensive use, farm equipment 
broke down frequently. Implement 
dealers, also faced with the manpower 
shortage, couldn’t keep up with serv- 
ice backlogs. And busy farmers could 
rarely spare time for frequent trips 
to town for repairs. 

Particularly costly was the time lost 
in sharpening various implement blades 
and tools. 

“Only a few farmers had appreci- 
ated the definite need that came along 
with the mechanization of farm equip- 
ment for a centralized repair center 
on the farm,’ 


Mr. Hurley points out. 
“Such a center could cut costs, help 
perform work swiftly and easily, and 
help maintain equipment in the same 
condition in which it left the factory.” 

Returning service men, who had 
learned to perform repair miracles un- 
der fire, had also learned the value of 
tools. 

Checking through Independent’s 
line, Mr. Hurley decided that portable 
electric drills and bench grinders (both 
basic tools) would find especially wide 
postwar markets in rural areas. 

His basic problems, then, were to 
determine the ideal specifications for 
tarm portable tools, to test the market, 
and to plan economical distribution. 

Mr. Hurley and John Corkery, ad- 
vertising manager of Independent, 
tackled the first two problems with 
an inexpensive field market test. They 
took a booth at the Sandwich County 
Fair in Illinois, demonstrating pilot 
models, and discussing sales points 
with farmers and their families. One 
of their most interesting discoveries, 
later to affect their advertising, was 
that both husband and wife had to be 


“The hus- 


band looks, the wife buys,” is the way 


sold on major purchases. 


Mr. Hurley puts it. 

The Sandwich County Fair test 
helped focus attention ona three-piece 
line. Lead item was a one-half inch 
portable electric drill, 
$39.50. 


retailing at 
The size was selected because 
it permitted using the drill with such 
accessories as wire brushes, buffers, pol- 
ishers, sanders and rotary files and saws. 

Second item was a drill stand, re- 
tailing at $26.25, which could con- 
vert the drill into a powerful drill 
press. 

Third item, a must on most farms, 
was the versatile bench grinder, driven 


by a quarter-horsepower motor, to 
sell at $49.50. 

For a second field test, Independent 
chose Somonauk, a town of 900 in 
Kendall County, Illinois, because it 
had no industrial buyers. Here an 
aggressive electrical dealer merchan- 
dised the tools by setting up a demon- 
stration repair shop on a truck, driv- 
ing from farm to farm. Sales exceeded 
expectations. 

Third market test was a mail ques- 
tionnaire to potential dealers—imple- 
ment, automotive, hardware and elec- 
trical—to determine their interest in 
the line. Again enthusiastic response. 

Independent’s sales organization was 
wrestling with the problem of select- 
ing proper distribution channels when 
field reports pointed to a solution. 

This was the special group of farm 
dealers being set up by General Electric 
Supply Corporation. Mr. Hurley went 
to Bridgeport, Conn., there learned 
GESCO’s plans from Ralph Brown, 
vice-president in charge of the new 
farm program. 

GESCO was setting up 3,000 retail 
outlets—roughly one to a county—to 
market some 40 lines of farm mechan- 
ical equipment. Only three of these 
lines were made by G-E—a farm and 
home welder, an electrically heated 
stock drinking cup, and a stock tank 
de-icer. 

GESCO also 
other manufacturers’ lines of air com- 


planned to market 


pressors, air accessories, cream separa- 
tors, fence controllers, freezers, poul- 


WAKE SLEEPING SCRAP! 


Put this giant te work at once, making STEEL 








Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, O., uses this full-page ad in 
business publications to round up idle scrap 
critically needed in making new steel. Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Company handles the account. 


try hatchery equipment, lighting 
equipment, etc.—in effect a complete 
farm and home line. 

Basic GESCO policy was to select 
one good all-round dealer in each 
county market center. Some were im- 
plement dealers, some electrical con- 
tractors. Others specialized in ap- 
pliances or hardware. 

GESCO’s 3,000 dealers—reinforced 
by specialists in farm marketing at 
each wholesale distribution point—of- 
fered immediate national distribution 
for the Thor line. 

Because existing Independent Pneu- 
matic dealers in some communities 
were interested in the farm _ line, 
GESCO’s franchise was placed on a 
non-exclusive basis. 

An additional 1,000 dealers were 
lined up through a parallel distribut- 
ing setup by Graybar. And in some 
areas, such as the San Francisco Bay 
region, regular Independent Pneumatic 
industrial and automotive distributors 
spearheaded the distribution. 

Basic sales promotion tool was a 
four-page catalog insert, designed to 
double as a mailing insert. 

An introductory advertising cam- 
paign kicked off with quarter pages 
in Country Gentleman and three-quar- 
ter pages in Electricity on the Farm. 
The ads were blown up to be used as 
counter cards. 

Response from the farm paper ad- 
vertising was immediate. Direct in- 
quiries came in at the rate of 40 a day, 
and were passed on to dealers through 
the distributors. 

The sales record surpassed all ex- 
pectations—contributing a substan- 
tial chunk to Independent Pneumatic 
Tools record 1946 sales and dividends 
—and offering an old-line industrial 


manufacturer a neat cyclical hedge by 


opening up a new industrial market. 


Hardware Age Directory 
Lists 12,000 Manufacturers 

A total of 705 advertising pages, cor 
taining the ads of 1,037 manufacturers, 1 
published in the 1947-48 edition of the 
Hardware Age Annual Merchandise D 
rectory, now being mailed. 

Included in the 382 pages of listings 
are names, addresses and trade names 0! 
more than 12,000 manufacturers of hard 
ware merchandise. 


Whitney Joins NFSE 

Robert A. Whitney, a director of E 
cyclopedia Britannica, has accepted tl 
newly-created position of executive dire 
tor of the National Federation of Sale 
Executives. Effective Sept. 1, the fede: 
tion's national headquarters will mov 
from St. Louis to New York. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50] 
Ad Appropriation 
compete against familiar items and 
methods, but new companies will in- 
vade practically every field. The re- 
sultant competition will well justify 
the term “dangerously competitive.” 
Many of these new companies may 
not survive, but the fact remains— 
they are already here. That these 
newcomers will be extremely active 
and will try to set a standard of serv- 
ice which will assure their survival 
goes without saying. The coming 
postwar mortality will spare neither 
the old nor the young, but choose 
only the weakest and the laggard. His- 
tory’s pattern is repetitive. We have 
definite proof of what to expect 
among those who do not advertise, 
effectively, to those who buy. Ad- 
vertising, just for the sake of “‘meet- 
ing competition,” will not be enough 
it must be sufficiently effective 
and there must be enough of it to 
more than meet competition’s story. 


Advertising to Those Who Specify 


There are innumerable cases of in- 
dustrial advertising campaigns that 
were phenomenally successful and 
that were keyed to those who specify. 
This group might well be termed a 
“standard of performance” group and 
are concerned with quality, value, and 
performance of a product in the ab- 
stract, rather than from a _ personal- 
use point of view. Research engineers, 
testing laboratories, purchasing agents, 
underwriters, manufacturers, assem- 
blers and semi-assemblers, as well as 
buyers of accessory equipment, are all 
but a few of the thousands who must 
be reached and favorably impressed 
if you would have them specify and 
invariably insist upon your equipment 
or service. Practically every dollar 
spent by the government is controlled 
by rigid contract specifications. This 
astronomical figure, when added to 
the hundreds of millions of public and 
private contracts, makes it all the 
more imperative that advertising 
budgets apportion a sizable amount of 
advertising to those who specify. 

Needless to say, sales analyses, re- 
ports from the field, the lost-busi- 
ness committees have long since val- 
idated the sales influence of those who 
specify. Wise managements will do 
well to make certain that their prod- 
ucts are remembered by those who 


specify. 
90 


Advertising to Those Who 
Influence Sales 


Perhaps one of the most successful 
advertising jobs ever done in any in- 
dustry is that of Lincoln Electric 
Company. Through the years, Lin- 
coln has created such an acceptance 
for its equipment and electrodes that 
most surveys show Lincoln Electric 
to be an outstanding favorite on the 
part of welding operators who, it 
must be remembered, do not buy nor 
specify, but merely “insist” that they 
get Lincoln equipment to use. 

Another pioneer in “influence” ad- 
vertising has been General Electric 
Company which has long been adver- 
tising in a seemingly unselfish man- 
ner for the specific purpose of ““broad- 
ening the base of sales” for products 
that required their equipment. G-E 
rested its case on the hope that, 
through increasing sales possibilities 
for others, their sales would be in- 
creased comparably. Needless: to say, 
those manufacturers of equipment for 
whom G-E broadened that same base 
of sales seldom failed to reciprocate 
by helping influence and increase the 
sales of G-E equipment. Such adver- 
tising is far from destructive and 
might well be considered one of the 
most pleasant aspects of our system 
of free enterprise. 


Despite the success enjoyed by such 
industrial leaders as General Electric, 
Fiberglas, Goodyear Rubber, Warner 
& Swasey and others who use “‘influ- 
ence” or “umbrella” advertising, 
many industrial advertisers never in- 
clude a portion of their budget to be 
sO spent —even on such key “‘influ- 
ence” groups as distributors, em- 
ployes, and the general public. Such 
forgetful advertisers are often so ac- 
tive in advertising to their actual cus- 
tomers that they overlook. the fact 
that a majority of their customers ac- 
tually came, not from their sales or 
advertising activities, but from the 
recommendations of stockholders, fi- 
nancial advisers, consulting engineers, 
government officials, and others whose 
presence and influence were never 
recognized, much less acknowledged. 

A familiar form of advertising dur- 
ing both World War I and World 
War II was the full-color bleed page 
in a national magazine, signed by the 
airplane manufacturer or other war 
contract. Very frequently this type 
of ad had no visible objective (except 
supporting the war effort or “keep- 
ing our name before the public.”) 
The real objective, never whispered 
outside the board room, was to develop 

(Continued on page 94) 








M. Glen Miller Advertising Agency, Chicago, has devised a plan whereby all employes who 
serve for six years are granted a year's sabbatical leave with regular pay checks mailed 
to wherever they go. The only requirement is that the employe must do something of a self- 
improvement nature, and write the agency once a week. Miss Nellie Mason, first employe 
to qualify, says good-bye to her employer before leaving on a tour of the United States. 
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Second, your catalog (or catalogs — you 
may need more than one) is made an 
integral part of a bound file of manufac- 
turers’ catalogs. It is indexed by your 
company name, by product and by trade 
name. In this form, it is distributed to 
selected offices representing the bulk of 
buying power in your markets. Sweet’s will 
give you a confidential printed list which 


will tell you where each copy has been sent. 





a. ee Sem ee ye ae a | 


Branch Offices: 


HANcock 0700 
Cleveland 8200 
WHitehall 4400 


BOSTON 16— 31 St. James Avenue, 
BUFFALO 2— 70 Niagore Street, 
CHICAGO 54 — 700 Merchandise Mert, 
CINCINNATI 2— American Building, PArkway 2866 
CLEVELAND 15 — 1422 Euclid Avenve, CHerry 7256 
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Now, the payoff. Wherever your catalog 
in Sweet’s is sent, there it will stay, in- 
stantly accessible at all times. Catalogs 
filed in Sweet's are so easy to find and to 
use that, according to signed statements 
from thousands of buyers, they are con- 
sulted more often than any other source’ 
of product information. Seven Sweet’s Files 
serve industry ’s major market groups. For 


details please see the Market Data Book. 


> Bb 


DETROIT 26 — 548 Free Press Building, 
LOS ANGELES 13 — 816 West Sth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 7 — 1321 Arch Street, 
PITTSBURGH 22 — Professionel’Building, 
ST. LOUIS 1—721 Olive Street, 





CAdillec 2745 
MUtval 6002 
LOCust 4326 

ATiantic 8220 

CHestnut 7390 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90] 
Ad Appropriation 


public interest in the corporation's 
bonds or listed stocks. 


One logical and healthy develop- 
ment in postwar advertising has been 
“financial” copy that has come out 
honestly and straightforwardly to 
broaden the base of ownership of a 
corporation’s securities, or to com- 
municate directly and rapidly with 
Several 


large oil companies, packers and pack- 


thousands of shareholders. 
aged foods merchandisers have exper- 
imented with this type of advertis- 
ing, winning more praise than crit- 
icism in addition to realizing hand- 
somely on their investment in such 
advertising. 

The company that earmarks a spe- 
cial financial or public relations ap- 
propriation for factual, “tell-all” copy 
that interests its workers, its neigh- 
bors and other small investors in own- 
ership of its securities, is contributing 
far more to the welfare of American 
industry than the company that 
splashes “free enterprise” copy across 
the pages. 

Broad public ownership of a cor- 
poration’s stock contributes to public 
and worker interest in profits and in 
productivity. The worker who owns 
stock reads an annual report with the 
intense interest that goes with a psy- 
chological feeling of proprietorship. 
The business man, engineer, or teach- 
er who owns stock may become a 
potent factor in influencing future 
sales. 

The existence of the necessity of 
advertising to those who “influence” 
was proved profitable during the war. 
Ic will be interesting to see whether 


or not those who have welfare of 


their companies at stake will over- 
look, or minimize, the importance of 
making some effort toward reaching 
these same people again through ad- 
vertising in peace as they did during 
the war. 

Public relations, long thought of 
as a tuxedo version of publicity, has 
outgrown the days of Ivy Lee. PR 
now justifies serious consideration as 
an integral part of any company’s ac- 
tivities, whether it be a formal public 
relations campaign or an activity car- 
ried on indirectly by advertising. 

Never before in our history has the 
economic picture been so complicated 
as today when more than a little mis- 
understanding exists between such 
widely separated blocks as capital, la- 
bor, agriculture, industry, and gov- 
ernment (to name only a few). The 
recognition that the best interests of 
all is tied in with the welfare of all 
must be thoroughly sold if good wages 
and high employment are going to be 
forthcoming in the days we face. That 
these things can come to pass may be 
taken for granted, but only if invest- 
ment in new plants and new products, 
resulting in new jobs, becomes a fact. 
And, critics to the contrary, adver- 
tising, when properly planned and 
thoroughly executed, can do, and has 
already done, a great deal toward ac- 
cellerating and making possible the 
postwar world for which we’ve all 
been waiting and for which so many 
have sacrificed. 

There is no attempt here to say 
how any specific advertising campaign 
should be constructed, nor the balance 
and proportion of the elements that 
any campaign should contain. There 
is the contention that every over-all 
advertising effort, whether it be indus- 
trial or, for that matter, consumer, 


must have, in some measure, all the 











elements outlined on the accompany- 
ing chart. How formal and how com- 
plete each should be must rest with 
the individual situation that each 
company faces. The relative im- 
portance of each element must be left 
to the individual’s interpretation. In 
some measure, however, they all well 
justify serious consideration when de- 
ciding whether your program covers 
everything that your competition may 
have covered. There will seldom be a 
second chance to get the all business 
that everyone will need, once we get 
out from under this cloud of con- 
trolled versus decontrolled confusion 
with which we’ve been so familiar for 
so long. 


Industrial Press Association 
Elects Milford as President 

Richard G. Milford, Von Hoffmann 
Press, was elected president of the Indus- 
trial Press Association of Greater St 
Louis at a recent election meeting. 

Other new officers are Larry Persechini, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, vice-presi 
dent; Mrs. Bert Dwyer, Shell Oil Com 
pany, secretary; and William Vaughan, 
Columbia Terminals, treasurer. 

Newly elected board members are Max 
Dimont, Edison Brothers Stores, to serve 
three-years, and Mrs. Dorothy Darr, to 
serve one year. 

The association membership includes 75 
writers and editors of company publica- 
tions, trade journals, and other industrial 
publications in the St. Louis area 


Gafford Heads 
Advertising Staff 

Jack C. Gafford, who has been on the 
advertising staff of INDUSTRIAL MARKET’ 
ING and associated publications, includ- 
ing Advertising Age and THE MARKET 
Data Boox, has been advanced to the 
post of advertising director. He will make 
his headquarters in New York, effective 
Sept l 

He succeeds Charles B. Groomes, who 
has been promoted to vice-president and 
business manager, and who will have his 
headquarters in Chicago effective Sept. 1. 








With displays restricted to a height of 5 feet at the recent rail- 
road exposition in Atlantic City's Convention Hall, American Car 
Institute tells its story of freight car construction on panels 6 feet 
9 inches deep, and still keeps within the limit. The 160-foot presenta- 
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tion is mounted diagonally (left), and viewed from a 2-foot ramp. 
Lounge area of the exhibit (right) has actual car furnishings with 
35 comfortable seats for foot-weary convention visitors. Press Assoc’ 
ation news bulletins are flashed on Trans-lux screens near the entrance. 
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(Left) This section of G-E's exhibit explained the three A's to 
better sales lighting—attraction, appraisal and atmosphere. Mer- 
chants who attended the exhibit received ‘I-3-5-10 Store Lighting 
Formula," a guide when making relighting plans. (Right) Discussing 
G-E's display are (left to right) C. M. Cutler, illuminating engineer 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54] 
G-E Store Modernization 


assist merchants with relighting 
plans. 

4. To present the latest in light 
sources particularly suitable for 
store lighting applications. 

§. To display the latest in repre- 
sentative store lighting fixtures. 
Since they clearly express modern 
thinking about the importance of 
lighting to selling, “Seeing is the Big- 
gest Thing in Selling” and “Lighting 
is the Biggest Thing in Seeing” were 
the slogans chosen to keynote the ex- 
hibit. They ran as “streamers” across 

the top of the 109-foot display. 
Lighting’s three services to the mer- 
chant—attraction, appraisal, and at- 
clarified and ex- 
plained with pictures in full color 


mosphere—were 


from the store demonstration area of 
the new General Electric Lighting In- 
stitute at Nela Park, Cleveland. The 
demonstration is especially noteworthy 
for its presentation of these “Three 
A’s of Store Lighting,” and the pic- 
tures enabled visitors to analyze these 
lighting functions individually and in 
combination as they can be applied 
to their own stores. (See INDUSTRIAI 
MarRKETING, February, 1947.) 

As a guide to better sales lighting— 
based on the experiences of merchants 
who have relighted successfully—the 
concept and importance of “bright- 
hess patterns” that sell merchandise 
was shown by the “1-3-5-10 Store 
Lighting formula.” A series of push- 
button controlled demonstrations en- 
abled visitor to develop and study 
these “brightness patterns,” seeing how 
well balanced steps in brightness can 
transform an ordinary store into a 
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progressive, profitable retail establish- 
ment. Illustrations for this particular 
phase of the exhibit are from an 
actual store—Lowry’s for Children, 
LaGrange, IIl. 

All the lamps from G-E’s complete 
line that have important application 
in the store lighting field were dis- 
played, including the Slimline and 
Circline fluorescent lamps and _pro- 
jector spot and flood lamps with side 
prong bases. In addition, a “hot and 
cold cathode” exhibit enabled mer- 
chants to study the advantages of 
each of these types of fluorescent lamps 
as they apply to their own particular 
lighting problems. 

Since G-E’s Lamp Department 
makes only light sources, 19 of the 
country’s leading fixture manufactur- 
ers presented their products and story 
as a part of G-E’s educational display. 
One whole section of the exhibit was 
devoted to the representative display— 
probably the first time that lamp and 
fixture manufacturers have made a 
joint presentation of their products at 
a show of this type. 

G-E believed that the combination 
of store lighting fundamentals with 
the latest in lamps and fixtures pro- 
duced the most thoroughly integrated 
store lighting presentation ever offered 
at a trade show. 

To complete the picture, two of 
G-E’s better known store lighting ex- 
perts—C. M. Cutler, in charge of the 
“Lighting for Selling” section at Nela 
Park, and Carroll L. O’Shea, a district 
engineer for the Atlantic sales district 
in New York—conducted panels on 
“Modernized Store Lighting” at the 
show. A “directory” of the G-E ex- 
hibit, telling the “Attraction, Ap- 
praisal and Atmosphere” story and il- 
lustrating the products displayed by 
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from the Nela Park headquarters in Cleveland; E. D. Stryker, sales 
manager, lighting equipment promotion, also from Nela Park; John W. 
H. Evans, manager of the show; and C. L. O'Shea, district engineer 
from G-E's Lamp Department's Atlantic Sales District, in New York. 
Messrs. Cutler and O'Shea spoke at the Modernized Lighting Clinic. 


the fixture manufacturers, was avail- 
able for distribution to interested 
merchants. 


Management Asks for 
Better Editing of 
Company Publications 


NDUSTRIAL management is em- 

phasizing the improvement of 
communications between employer and 
employe, reveals a mid-year re- 
view recently completed by Newcomb 
& Sammons, Chicago management 
consultants. 

The study points out that not only 
is Management modernizing its em- 
ploye publications, but it is placing 
greater emphasis on communications 
to foremen. Publication programs are 
being broadened to include plant com- 
munities reached through employe 
publications heretofore distributed 
only to plant workers. 

Management is turning thumbs 
down on the gossip or chit-chat type 
of employe periodical, the study asserts, 
and notes a trend toward better trained 
and better paid editors. Publication 
budgets are being increased to make 
this possible. 

The review adds that stockholder 
reports are being integrated with man- 
agement publication trends. 

Discounting the value of many 
news letter reports distributed by man- 
agement to foreman, the study says 
that the news letter fails to get reader 
because it lacks visual 
appeal. Propaganda tactics used by 
management in such literature are also 


attention 


criticized. 


Business Screen Moves 
Business Screen has moved its Chicago 
headquarters to 812 N. Dearborn St 
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Mr. Kent Currie, Divisional Sales Moar., 


Brush Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
eft), and Mr. J. M. Tilton, District Mgr 
middle) present facts about paint brushes 

to Mr. J. M. Kalista, Procurement Mgr. of 

the Koppers Co., Shops Division, 





@ “The P.A. of necessity, as well as by inclination, must 
be one of the best informed men in business under 
current conditions. Quality and price, important as they 
are, are only one phase of his work: availability, timing, 
labor—and cost-saving, are leading considerations as 
well. There has never been a time when it was so neces- 
Sary as it is today to take the P.A. into your confidence 
and to discuss broad facts with him.” That's sound 
advice from Kent Currie and J. M. Tilton, and Mr. 
Currie backs up his belief with an advertising program 
in Purchasing. 


“GIVE THE P. A.’S WHAT THEY WANT — FACTS” 








PITTSBURG, Piar 
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BRUSH Oiv; Guass Co. 
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You, too, undoubtedly have a great many facts about 
your products and services which you should place 
before Purchasing Agents throughout industry. There 
is no better way to do this than by consistently adver- 
tising in Purchasing. 

To get your product story to the P.A. without fail, 
put it in the one magazine he is sure to read— “Purchas- 
ing’’—his own magazine. For latest data, write 
PURCHASING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., Offices in Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles. 


PURCHASING 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


FOR PURCHASING EXECUTIVES 
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A Review of NIAA Panel Exhibit Winners 


. is our pleasure this month to 
review the panel exhibit winners 
it the recent NIAA Silver Jubilee 
Conference. Somehow, we feel a little 
bit the way we do when we surround 
the smorgasbord buffet in a Swedish 
restaurant. Everything looks so good 

. where do we start first? 

Well, logically with “Class A.” 
Four winners here. Which one begins 
this business? We say, Rubberset 
Company. Why? Because it just hap- 
pens to suit our own personal, perhaps 
peculiar taste. 

Rubberset, and its good agency, 
Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, have 
won a plaque two years running. Once 
is well. Twice is more than two times 
better than swell what with a 
change of judges, new competition 


"This copy is light, warm and friendly—art and layout is free and easy on the draw.’ 


and what not. And we have our own 
basic reasons why we think Rubberset 
repeated. 

For the first thing, the guy who 
creates these ads recognizes that peo- 
ple are human, people are human, 
people are human even though 
they happen to be the readers of Amer- 
ican Paint & Oil Dealer, or Purchas- 
ing, or Hardware Retailer or any other 
business or trade magazine. This copy 
is light, warm and friendly—art and 
layout is free and easy on the draw. 

Take this spread, ‘A painter’s best 
friend,” for example. Sure, there’s a 
big Rubberset Nylon brush ready to 
be grabbed in it, but the real picture 
power of the ad is six shots of dogs— 
all the way from cocker spaniel to 


dachshund. How are they justified? 


Very comfortably, friend, very con- 
sistently. Take the French poodle. 
Copy caption says: 

Permanent wave is reason why the 
Rubberset Nylon Brush picks up more 
paint than finest hog bristle brushes. This 
exclusive Rubberset development places 
a series of waves scientifically in Rubberset 
Nylon filament, providing more oper 
spaces for picking up paint than best hog 


bristles much more than ordindry 
nylon! 

Like another sample? Here, try the 
dachshund: 


L-o-n-g wear! The great new Rubber 
set Nylon Brush wears 5 times longer 
than finest hog bristle brushes, as shows 


in bristle wear tests After 1 million 
strokes, hog bristles wore 11/16 of an 
inch Rubberset Nylon only 2/16 of 


an inch. That's 5 times less wear 


5\4 times more service! 


Another interesting spread in this 


“Listen.... any brush 


must cost 


~ Russerser 


NYLON BRUSH 


Tee eet” ett Re perme erry 








Man breaking in his new 


Ribberset Nylon Bru 


Russerser 
NYLON 


THE BRUSH WITH TE PERMANENT WAVE 
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a fortune! 


Rusee RSET 


NYLON 
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Rubberset series is headed, “Listen . . . 
any brush that good must cost a for- 
tune!” Major emphasis here is a dia- 
logue between Joe and Ken, a couple 
of conscientious looking painters. 
Once again that “permanent wave’ is 
plugged . And, in addition, four 
oval halftones and captions down the 
right side of the ad illustrate and ex- 
plain certain key product features and 
user benefits. Good combination of 
the light backed by fact. 

The same palatable handling is ap- 
parent all through this good series. 
Here’s “Man breaking in his new 
Rubberset Nylon Brush.”” And where’s 
In the hammock, taking 


Then 


there’s a guessing game, “Guess how 


the painter? 
life pleasantly, thank you. 
much surface this brush painted?” And 
just to help the “come on,” there are 
several painter stooges spread over the 
; giving 


ad, most of them phoney 


answers. 

Now, if you have any doubts about 
the effectiveness of this kind of ad- 
vertising, dispel them. According to 
the scoresheet submitted—we have the 
following results: 

1. Larger demand for nylon 
painters’ brushes than entire prewar 
demand for all similar items. 

2. 623 inquiries from users and 
distributors directly attributable to 
paper advertising. 73 in- 
quiries from large industrial pur- 


trade 


chasers alone. 
3. 241 requests from jobbers to 
handle Rubberset Nylon line. 
4. Requests from present dis- 
tributors for 4,500 reprints of each 
advertisement to remail to their 
customers. 
No, ot course this isn’t the answer 
to everybody's advertising problem. 
Furthermore, as we've often said, it’s 


dangerous stuff unless it’s in the deft 


attain 
Mit \ 


hands of a master of the light touch. 
But, with that proviso, we have to 
enthusiastically admit that there’s an 
awful lot of advertising that could 
stand some of this humanizing. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Company, an- 
other of NIAA’s plaque winners, and 
its agency, Kreicker & Meloan, handle 
a tough advertising assignment in ex- 
tremely cleancut fashion in a series 
of advertisements, starting out with, 
“Announcing the New Imperial 
DiaSeal Valve.” Sensibly using brass- 
yellow for product identification, this 
initial color page shows a full view 
of the valve and a cross-section with 
five important features indicated with 
code numbers. Just for the record, 
let’s itemize these: 

1. No Springs 
2. Only Two Moving Parts 

3. Easy Finger-Tip Action 

4. Long Life Diaphragm 

5. Inlet and Outlet Ports in Line 
Subsequent ads in this series simply 
Note this one, 


take the valve apart. 
“No Springs — Either-Way Flow. 
And this, “Low Over-all Height Means 
Neat, Compact Installations.” And 
this, “S Parts in All . . . Only Two 
that Move.” Each of these, over and 
above the major message, picks up and 
keeps pounding away at the five basic 
valve features from ad number one. 

What’s the payoff for this conscien- 
tious, informative effort? Here’s the 
Imperial scoresheet: 

1. Much favorable comment has 
been received from the trade, par- 
ticularly from jobbers and installa- 
tion and maintenance contractors. 
The comment has indicated an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
simplicity and positive operation of 
the valve. 

2. A number of jobbers have placed 
orders for stock and to fill orders re- 
ceived from their customers. 


. handles a tough advertising assignment in extremely cleancut fashion.” 
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3. Product has been consistently 
oversold. 


4. Jobbers making up new cata- 
logs have, in a large percentage of 
cases, included the DiaSeal Valve in 
their catalogs. 

A very competent professional (or 
professionals) in the Pittsburgh office 
of BBD&O put the United States 
Steel railway campaign together. Pro 
moting steel for freight cars isn’t the 
easiest advertising assignment in the 
world... 
ing at this U. S. Steel series that the 
writer didn’t pressure himself, just 
took it all in his stride. (Editor’s Note: 
This U. S. Steel campaign by BBD&O’s 
Pittsburgh Office was supervised by 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 


yet it is obvious from look- 


There were five color, bleed spreads 
in the plaque winning series. Com- 
mon elements to each were the United 
States Steel sig, the trademark, big 
healthy halftones, and a ribbon of red 
stretching diagonally across each 
spread, ““ ‘COR-TEN Equipment’ Has 
Come to Mean ‘the best in lightweight 
construction’.” Possibly that’s a broad 
statement, but because it’s said sort 
of slowly and quietly, it’s not offensive 
nor even questioned. 

In fact, the general tone throughout 
is on the conservative side, and all the 
more believeable because of it. You'll 
sense this quickly in this typical 
spread, “Because it so ideally fits the 
dificult requirements of economic 
weight reduction ‘COR-TEN 
Equipment, Has Come to Mean ‘the 
best in construction’.” 
Now, the text: 


lightweight 


More than a decade ago, when we 
asked leading railway engineers what 
they needed to provide lighter, more efh- 


eh 


cient designs—-that would sacrifice noth 


(Continued on page 104) 
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When metalworking men want to know the 
significance of the week’s news as it affects their 
operations, they reach for STEEL. 





Top of the news for them is the page written by 
STEEL’s Editor-in-chief, Earl Shaner. Clearly and 
concisely, this page highlights the industry's cur- 
rent happenings, and helps readers to quickly ap- 
praise the possible effect of the week's developments 
on their own business. 









In this widely read analysis, Mr. Shaner draws on 
arich background of metalworking experience and 
the vast resources of the largest full-time editorial 
slaff of any industrial magazine in the world. 







A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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Every week in /’UG EL you'll 
find this outstanding 
analysis of the news. 





Wd ae 7 


metalworking? 


It is the same staff which, from cover to cover, is 
making STEEL the greatest information service in 
the metalworking industry. 


And while STEEL’s 100,000 readers are looking for 
information on this rapidly growing industry, you 
will want to tell them about your product .. . and 
tell them often. 


Ask the man from STEEL to show you how your 
sales possibilities have recently grown in the market 
that expects a 55-billion-dollar volume this year. 


STEEL - Penton Bldg. « Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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The Copy Chasers 


ing in maintenance costs, service lite or 
safety—their answers were virtually iden 
tical 


(See, nobody's hurrying. The writer 
just takes it easy.) 

First of all, they wanted greater strength 
that by permitting a decrease in section 
would reduce weight 

U. S. S. COR-TEN’S minimum yield 
point of 50,000 p.s.i. is one and one 
half times that of plain structural steel 

They- next demanded increased corro 
sion resistance to offset reduction in sex 
tion thickness 

U. S. S. COR-TEN'S resistance t 

itmospheric corrosion is 4 to 6 times 


that of plain steel is 2 to 3 times that 
of copper steel 
Then they wanted a composition that, 
in the as-rolled condition, would form 
easily, hot or cold, that could be readily 
welded without heat treatment and with 
out annealing or stress-relieving 
U. S. S. COR-TEN meets all these 
requirements. It fabricates readily and 
can be handled on the same equipment 
as carbon steel 
Finally, they wanted a steel of relatively 
low cost 
U. S. S. COR-TEN’S initial cost per 
pound is less than 50% higher than 
plain carbon steel. But, by skillfully 
lightened design and the proper fabri 
cating methods, the cost of the finished 
structure is, in many instances, little if 
iny more In some cases it actually 


costs less in terms of tons capacity 
To date, more than $1,000 freight cars 
f all types, and some 3,000 passenger 








units have been built lighter with U. S. S 
COR-TEN. Our intimate association 
with the builders of this equipment en- 
ables us to place at your disposal an un 
equalled experience in lightweight con 
struction that your engineers are sure to 
find helpful 

As you would expect, it’s pretty 
hard to score the results of this kind 
of advertising. It works more slowly, 
more subtly. It educates, reiterates— 
with enormous yet profitable patience. 
Consequently, this is the kind of re- 
sults the advertiser can report: 

Eleven years’ advertising such as 
this had made the name “COR-TEN” 
practically synonymous with light- 
weight freight car construction. To- 
day, when a railroad man refers to 
lightweight freight equipment he is 
quite likely to call it a COR-TEN 
car even though some other high 
strength steel has been used to build it. 

The fact that, to date, U.S.S. COR- 
TEN has been used in almost 90,000 
freight cars—a bigger total by far 
than all other forms of lightweight 
construction combined—would indi- 
cate this campaign has been quite 
effective. 
Welcome to an Old Friend 

Warner & Swasey Company, and its 
good agency, Griswold-Eshleman, are 


old friends of this department. In 
fact, you might call them a “charter 


writer didn't 
pressure himself, just 
took it all in stride.” 


"The job that won the 
NIAA plaque 


| 





winner” —going way back to the very 
first “OK AS INSERTED” we ever 
wrote. 

It’s good to see how consistent thei: 
good advertising performance has been 
—not alone on their outstanding pub 
lic relations advertising, but on thei: 
straight-product stuff. 

The job that won the NIAA plaque 
is On a new, multi-purpose construc- 
tion machine. Or as the first two 
page color advertisement says, “An- 
nouncing .. . THE GRADALL.” As 
there should be, there is a whopping 
big picture of the equipment in action, 
bullseyed with a yellow panel that in- 
troduces the promotion idea, “GRAD 
ALL ‘Arm Action’ for Speed and Dex- 
terity. A unique, new application of 
hydraulic power gives the telescopic 
boom of the Gradall armlike agility 
for fast action.” Immediately below, 
in two colors, are some stopping and 
rememberable_ sketches, interpreting 
the boom action in terms of the action 
of a human arm. 

Main text first emphasizes, “New, 
Radically Different Designs.” It then 
discusses the wide applications of 
Gradall, and carries on to plug such 
product virtues as, ““Dextrous,” ““Ac- 
curate,” “Designed by a Contractor.” 
Below, in the corner, there is a booklet 
featured, and a coupon to use to get it. 

Other ads in this series are headed, 
“GRADALL ‘Arm Action’ Brings 
New Versatility — Dexterity — Pre- 
cision to the Construction Field.” And 
another, “The New Gradall Does 
Things One Machine Never Did 
Before!” 

Results? The advertiser says: 

The number of return coupons orig- 
inating with these insertions has been 
encouraging and in cases actual sales 
have been traced to the eriginal 
coupon. 

The conspicuous thing about Her- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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“We keep our ear to the ground, explained one sales 
manager when we asked him how his sales force kept 
informed of the identity and whereabouts of the fast- 
moving, multiple buying influences in the engineering 
construction field. 


Thinking it over (and without trying to be whimsi- 
cal) , we found it difficult to visualize even a star sales- 
man moving very far or fast with his ear to the ground. 
We had to admit, however, that “prospecting” in this 
sense ts vitally important...particularly in the con- 
struction field where civil engineers and contractors 
are constantly on the move from job to job and from 
one type of project to another... 


But sales are closed face to face with prospects. There- 
fore it’s essential to sales success that prospecting pro- 
cedwwes be streamlined, effectiveness of sales interviews 
ma wed by pre-conditioning the mind of every pros- 
pect towards acceptance of your product. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS powerfully spearhead and 
supplement sales force activity in the construction 
field. Civil engineers and contractors, the men who 


c.annous 3%” 












specify and buy on every type of engineering construc- 
tion read these publications regularly...depend on 
them for authoritative, timely industry news, basic 
cost data, news of better construction methods, new 
products, and new product applications. 


Whether you're looking for quality inquiries to sup- 
port and streamline “ear to the ground” methods, or 
you just want to be sure your salesman will receive a 
favorable hearing when he’s face to face with his 
prospect... you'll get best results in ENGINEER- 
ING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS.* 


Plan now to tell your product story regularly to the 
largest buying audience in the construction field, more 
than 66,000 paid subscribers... (staff engineers, con- 
sultants, and contractors) in ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METH.- 
ODS...and do it at a cost substantially less than one 
cent a call. 


*Your distributors will welcome ENR and CM 
support, too, because these magazines cover im- 
portant non-resident as well as local buyers. 





Construction Methods 





~ & 
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The Two Leading Engineering Construction Authorities subscribed to by more than 66,000 Construction Men . . 
Giving you maximum coverage of the construction market at minimum cost. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS * 330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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The Copy Chasers 
cules Powder Company’s winning 
work (via Fuller & Smith & Ross) 
is the completeness of its effort for 
each single class of product. In a 
way, you might say that each item 
was tackled as though it were all Her- 
cules produced. 

Hercules earned the Class B Plaque 
for its institutional campaigns on ex- 
plosives, institutional coatings ads, 
Naval Stores and general advertise- 
ments. So suppose we review them in 
this same order: 

The explosives series is keynoted by 
this line, “The Labors of a Modern 
The various chapters then 
“Dams, 


Hercules.” 
run — “Iron,” “Copper, * 

Crushed Stone,” etc. The layout 
technique provides a wide red frame 
or panel, and within this are several 
pen and ink drawings with captions a 
la “Believe It or Not” Ripley. The 
ad on for example, has a 
large illustration at the top of the 
page captioned: 

Among the superhuman labors of Her 
cules of old was the diversion of two 
rivers to clean out the Augean Stables 
No less superhuman are the achievements 
of Industrial Explosives in the diversion 
of rivers and the building of dams t 


“Dams,” 


meet the needs of today 


these institutional ads are ‘on target’ with Hercules objectives.” 


wo = ie? 


ft Faint 





Below this there are three smaller 
sketches. One on the left shows a 
portable drill in operation. Caption 
reads, “Hundreds of wagon-mounted 
drill rigs bore thousands of holes for 
explosives to blast millions of tons of 
rock.” Next caption, under a picture 
“These colos- 


sal mountains of poured rock are even 


of a dam spillway, says, 


higher than Niagara. Involved in 
their construction, with the aid of 
explosives, are the excavation of mil- 
lions of tons of earth and rock and 
the placement of millions of cubic 
yards of concrete, originally blasted 
and made into 


Final pic shows a car wind- 


from quarries as rock, 
cement.” 
ing around a mountain road. Caption, 
“Explosives blast roads and tunnels 
through the mountains which skirt 
the man-made lakes backed up against 
gigantic dams.” 

Like so many institutional cam- 
paigns, the results of this one are not 
amount of 
plain good sense we have plus any 
extra advertising sense, tells us these 
“on target” with 


measurable. Yet every 


ads are very much 
Hercules objectives. 

This Naval Stores stuff has a totally 
different slant. Not a new slant, but 
one done with a little ingenuity—a 


It’s a “Then 


little drama and humor. 


COPPER 








MERCILESS pauses COMPANY 


=e ee ee 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 








and Now” 
this: 

“Then—Bitter Brew.” Next to it 
an old drawing from the Bettmann 
Archive of a frowsy looking 17th 
Century character, holding a bottle in 
his hand, and looking lots less than 
happy. Caption says, “In the 1600's, 
turpentine was used as a laxative, and 
the liquor of boiled pine buds was 
used to stem the common cold.” Near 
this, a photo of a man examining a 
casting ““Now—Cleaner Castings.’ 

All this is explained by a subhead, 
“Another development in Naval Stores 
made possible through Hercules Chem- 
ical Research.” 

Other ads — “Then — Brighter 
Teeth”—"‘Now — Better Highways” 

. . “Then—Candles for Colonials”— 
“"Now—Backbone for Paper” 
Then—Suds for Slipper Bathers”— 

Now—Toughener for Rubber.” The 
meat is all here, and the human interest 
approach helps considerably. 

The “come-on” is exceptionally good 
in Hercules series on coatings. Take a 
big panel of flat color and lay some fine 
pen and ink work on it. Add a nice, 
easy-going headline, not too long copy, 
and you’ve got all the nuts and bolts 
for some attractive ads. One shows 

(Continued on page 108) 


technique—as well done as 


“Hercules does this Naval Stores stuff with a little ingenuity.” 
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IMERICAN BUILDER | 


reaches more than 


80,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Contractors - Builders - Wholesalers - Dealers 


i The Largest ABC Circulation in the 
Building Industry at the Lowest Cost per Thousand 




































































American Builder, with more than 80,000 net paid 
subscribers, offers the largest circulation in 


the building industry at the lowest cost per 
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thousand — $7.50 per thousand, or %¢ per 






reader. 





American Builder reaches the largest group 


of worth-while builders, contractors and 







their suppliers — the wholesalers and retail 


lumber dealers. 





A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


105 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. - 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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The Copy Chasers 

a pie with a knife resting on the edge 
of it. “How many pieces in a pie?” 
asks the headline. Another, with a 
beautifully horseshoe, 
says, “For want of a nail...” Still 


drawn little 


another, shows just enough of a mer- 
ry-go-round horse, starts out, “We 
Each of 


these ads tries to accomplish the same 


know just how you feel.” 


thing—which is this: 


It's a merry go-round today this bus 


ness of trying to get vital materials to 
make varnishes and lacquers Manu 
facturers have had to scour the industry 


for sufficient materials to remain in busi 
—— 

We know just how you feel! Ours has 
been much the same problem. Yet, today 
vere producing more high quality resins 
ind nitrocellulose than ever before 


without meeting demands 

If we haven't been able always to give 
every varnish and lacquer manufacturer 
what he wants it's because we have 


Equitable 


mnsider the other fellow, too 










* Ny . 
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| problem a 


solution 
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result... sf jresu 


_ 
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we oe 





problem... 


solution 


— ar 


". . . Hercules’ coatings ads show how an intelligent advertiser can make a ‘plus’ out of a ‘minus'!" 


allocation is our only recourse, until the 
proper raw materials again become avail 
able in quantity 

We're impressed by the campaign, 
primarily because it so ably demon- 
strates how an intelligent advertiser 
can make a “Plus” out of a “Minus.” 

Last, and certainly the purtiest, is 
Hercules’ general campaign. We 
know you've seen it, quite likely read 
It’s a 
“problem-solution-result” 


of its colorful components. 
four-color, 
job. Layout is modern and fluid, il- 
lustrations are handled free and easy. 
Here are some of the problems: 

To Make Lacquer More 


Furniture 


Durable 
To Produce Tough, Lightweight Lug 
vage 


To Make Concrete Weather Resistant 
To Kill Flies and Other Insects Quickly 


Each of these is a single ad. They 
the one about kill- 


ing flies, for example, has the most 


all intrigue us... 


magnificent picture of a fly at the top 
of the page that. we ever saw. And 





problem... 


| ~=solution 
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then, at the bottom of the page, he’s 
flat on his back, dead as only a dead 
fly can be. Here’s how easily the copy 
accomplishes its purpose: 

For many years man turned to nature 
f.r poisons to kill the insects that ruined 
his crops and menaced his health. Now, 
man-made chemicals, such as Hercules 
Toxaphene, Thanite, and DDT, do the 
job quicker and more effectively. Deadly 
to flies, mosquitoes, roaches and other in 
ect pests, they furnish the killing power 
or today’s vastly superior insecticides 

There are lots of good campaigns 
come out of F & S & R. This is one 
of the best. We were sold on it long 
before the NIAA ever passed out any 
plaques. 

And now for a surprise! To discuss 
the plaque winners in industrial direct 
mail campaigns, Class C, The Copy 
Chasers have the pleasure of turning 
over the microphone to a guest re- 
viewer. He is W. D. Molitor, director 
of sales, Edward Stern & Co., Phila- 

(Continued on page 110) 


. the purtiest is Hercules’ general advertising campaign. . . .” 
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A MESSAGE TO MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


LOOKING FOR - ALERT - EACER - RESPONSIVE - SALES PROSPECTS 


One of very few fields continuing to show expansion of output 

and production, the nonmetallic minerals industry has not yet 
reached the point where its production capacity meets the accumu- 
lated demands of construction, industry and agriculture. In 
consequence, machinery and equipment manufacturers find this 
field - alert - eager - responsive. 


This unprecedented expansion in industry production facilities -- 
as shown by the number of new plants and by the increased 
capacity of old plants -- has been paralleled by a corresponding 
growth in the producer circulation of Rock Products, which has 
reached the highest point ever attained by a magazine serving 

the industry. This post-war growth in producer subscribers to 
Rock Products not only reflects the increased buyer interest 

that is manifest everywhere, but has brought Rock Products a 

22% greater producer circulation than any other publication 
serving the field. 


The opportunity to share in this industry's healthy and rapid 
expansion is available to you through the pages of the maga- 
zine having the largest producer circulation, widest coverage 
of the industry, deepest and most thorough penetration of 
industry producing groups, and the highest subscription renewal 
percentage. .. 


ROCK PRODUCTS 

A Maclean-Hunter Publication 
309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


New York - Cleveland - Chicago - Los Angeles - San Francisco - London 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108] 
The Copy Chasers 

delphia, who was one of the judges 
that helped select the winners at the 


NIAA Conference. Come in, Don. 
You're on the air! 
Industrial literature in the past 25 


years has come a long way down the 
road of excellence. This was dra- 
NIAA’s Silver 
While 


awards for excellence in various forms 


matically proven at 


Jubilee Conference in June. 


of advertising were being made, the 
importance of industrial, promotional 
and technical literature was signalized 


Three 


of these plaques were given by NIAA 


by the award of four plaques. 


without any relation to the relative 
excellence of the material of the three 
winners. The fourth plaque was pre- 
sented by NIAA’s sister organization, 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, and was for showmanship in di- 
rect advertising. 

The selection of the winning cam- 


paigns from the hundreds of superb 


entries was no small task and one 


which taxed the rating abilities of the 


judges. It is interesting to note that 
the awards of the judge followed no 
The three winning com- 
panies, although located in the eastern 
half of the United States, were widely 
One is located on the East 
Coast, one in Chicago, and the third 
Of the three win- 
ning Campaigns, one was very expen- 


set pattern. 


separated. 
halfway between. 


sive, One as inexpensive as possible, and 
the third capable, but not lavish. 

The material submitted by War- 
in Cleve- 
unusual in two respects. 


ner & Swasey Company 
land was 
First, there was an inexpensive edition 
of reprints of Warner & Swasey ads. 
So successful was this effort that the 
original edition was exhausted and an- 
smaller in size, was 


ot her edition, 


printed to be sold at § cents per 
copy. To date, the company has suc- 
25,000 ; 


cessfully sold copies of its 


own advertising. Results such as this 


merit the attention of any judge. 


“Warner & Swasey's two unusual entries. . . ." 








WARNER &6 SWASEY COMPANY 








itvetano ws 





OF CARNEGIE AVENUE 
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Another entry of Warner & Swasey 
Company, considered very unusual 
by the judges, was an_ elaborate, 
case-bound book titled, “Where Pre- 
This book was de- 


signed and printed to present to im- 


cision Reigns.” 


portant plant visitors at the conclusion 
of a trip through the plant. The 
book is well printed on coated paper 
with excellent illustrations and very 
readable text. 

The award for showmanship, as well 
as one of the National NIAA’s plaques, 
was given to Hercules Powder Com 
pany. The campaign material sub 
mitted by this company is lavish in 
every sense of the word. It employs 
almost every known device from ex 
tremely modern art and bleed pages 
through laminated covers, die cuts and 
plastic binding to cellophane bags of 
the advertiser’s product interestingly 
tipped to the pages of the booklets 
and simple two-color overchrome. 

This is a campaign which appears 

(Continued on page 112) 












Where de jobs come from? 
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TIME TO SEND REPRESENTATIVE. 
LAST CALL WAS MADE 
4 WEEKS AGO 


EXCEEDING ANNUAL 
QUOTA COMPARED WITH 
CAST YEAR'S FIGURES 





SIGNALS FLASH THE SALES FACTS 
AT M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, INC. 


T’S a fact! At M. J. Whittall Associates, 
Inc., of Worcester, Mass. where Anglo- 
Persian Rugs are manufactured, ever) 

phase ef sales control is indicated by Signals 
n their Kardex System 


The **Fact-Power™ of Kardex, plus “The 
Chart That Thinks”, enables Vice-President 
M. J. Whittall II to sell Whittall Rugs and 
Carpets selectively and profitably. By simply 
glancing at the Graph-A-Matic signals on 
the visible margin of the Kardex slide, M1 
Whittall gets an instant picture of each ac- 
count. The facts stand out—facts which reveal 
quotas, sales, orders and shipments. Customer 
by customer, he can tell which accounts are 
behind quota; which are owed shipments; 


vhich have not placed recent orders. 


And the Kardex control doesn’t stop at 
he customer level. The Graph-A-Matic sig- 
als point out saliznt facts with regard to 
ulesmen performance — pointing out the men 
vho are doing a constructive, consistent job 


$ well as those who are falling behind and 


need supervision. With this information at 
his fingertips, he wastes no time digging 
among innumerable, incomplete and unor- 
ganized records. Acting on facts, he can 
strategically direct sales campaigns towards 


profitable ends. 


In addition to saving time and effort, 
Kardex Visible Sales Control will also cut 
the need for clerical help to a minimum. The 
“Chart That Thinks” 
putes percentages of sales to quota and per- 


automatically com- 


centage of shipments to quota, simply by 
setting the Graph-A-Matic Control signals 
over the dollar values of sales orders and 
shipment to date when each posting is made 
Tedious arithmetic, the need for extra clerks 
and time lost checking through record files 
for information are eliminated. 


The principles of this sales control system 
can be applied advantageously to your busi- 
ness. Why not write today for more detailed 
information? Systems Division, Remington 
Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 10, N.Y 
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Sales of Whittall Anglo-Persian Rugs, such as 
the one illustrated above, are controlled by this 
Kardex system 


Reninglon Rand 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 















“Hercules direct mail campaign has everything a designer, advertiser or critic hopes for.” 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110] 


The Copy Chasers 
to have almost everything that a de- 
signer, advertiser or critic could hope 
to look for. Little or no room is left 
for critical expression or improvement. 
Everything seems to be covered. If 
such a campaign were to fail in its 
purpose, it could only be because it 
were mailed to the wrong people. 
“The Needle’s Eye” is a house mag- 
azine published by Union Special 
Machine Company of Chicago. Unlike 
the other two winners of the Indus- 
trial Direct Advertising group, it is 
obviously created with an eye to econ- 
omy. Although its two-color covers 
are uniformly interesting, attractive 
and unusual, they have employed many 
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devices to hold production costs to a 
minimum. The inside is one color 
throughout, with a type selection and 
format which makes it easily readable. 
The articles themselves show a great 
deal of care in selection. They are 
chosen to reach the wide range of in- 
terests found in the 35,000 to 40,000 
circulation developed for this unusual 
house publication. 

The most interesting single factor, 
in the opinion of the judge, was the 
fact that although this is a publication 
created especially for Union Spe- 
cial Machine Company and is designed 
to further its own business interests, 
it has achieved such widespread ac- 
ceptance among its readers that other 
companies in the same field choose to 


capitalize on its circulation and inter- 
est. The magazine contains numerous 
advertisements of other companies in 
the needle work and garment business. 
Fine Printing for Falk 


Thanks, Don Molitor, for a swell 


presentation. Now to conclude this 
month’s column of NIAA panel 


winners. 

Falk Corporation of Milwaukee was 
one of the two winners for plaques in 
Class D, “Industrial Catalogs and Sales 


> 


Literature.” In its prize package were 
several catalogs, bulletins and one par- 
ticularly handsome brochure, “The 
Story of ‘A Good Name in Industry’.” 
All are marked by good photography 
and art, clean type and printing as 
well as good color work. 

Bulletin 10,000, for instance. This 
happens to be a condensed 12-page cat- 
alog. Front cover is a nicely handled 
drawing of the plant from an aerial 
angle. Besides, we have several clean- 
looking spreads in buff, blue and black, 
featuring various Falk power transmis- 
sion products—Precision Gears, Speed 
Reducers, Couplings, etc. 

Bulletin No. 3100, on the other hand, 
is a big baby, entirely devoted to Falk’s 
“Motoreducer.” The entire line is 
shown, dissected, even the precision- 
building of parts is.played up. Then, 
there are very useful tables and data 
on “Method of Selection” as well as 
“How to Select Falk Motoreducers.” 
The last few pages of the bulletin are 
devoted to applications, a number of 
which are well illustrated. These are 
tied together with a series of hand- 
lettered heads—“Any Size”—‘Any 
Service”—"“Any Horsepower”—‘“Any 
Speed”—“Any Type”—“Any Motor.” 
And the other bulletins are equally 
well-handled. 

The brochure is a pretty comprehen- 
sive and certainly well-printed story 

(Continued on page 114) 


“Union Special Machine Company's ‘The Needle's Eye’ is created with an eye to economy.” 
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MacRAE'S Provides 
SPEED at the 
Moment of NEED 





Many thousands of purchasing and 
specifying officials favor MacRAE’S 
Blue Book for accuracy, manageability 
and immediate access to the buying 
information they require several times 
a day. All in one book, MacRAPF’S is 
the complete purchasing guide of 
American Industry. 


For advertising rates, consult your agency or write 


MacRae’s Blue Book 
18 East Huron Street « CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


* "YRe Most Complete, Accurate and Easily Accessible Industrial Purchasing Director 
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* _ Preferred ‘for Reference © | 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is preferred 
for constant daily reference by thou- 
sands of important purchasing and 
specifying officials. For 54 years it 
has been the most complete, accurate, 
and easily accessible industrial pur- 
chasing directory a// in one book. 


2K L The “Cream of the Crop” 


No single edition of any industrial 
® reference directory circulates to more 
than one in eleven of the 200,000 
manufacturers of America. MacRAE'S 
BLUE BOOK 18,000 circulation 
reaches four of those eleven within 
five years and is sent unfailingly to 
the “cream of the crop” of purchasing 
and specifying agents every year. 


Proved Accuracy 


t See 


The proved accuracy of this complete 
industrial directory of America is the 
result of unending compilation based 
upon time-tried experience. A large 
staff of especially trained personnel 
is continually at work checking, cor- 
recting, adding to and eliminating 
from the voluminous amount of data 
contained in each issue. 


*K Controlled Distribution 


be, 


Each year, 18,000 new copies are dis- 
tributed to 18,000 key purchasing 
and specifying officials in industrial 
America. This distribution is based 
entirely on buying power: that is, the 
capital rating of.each company and 
its standing in industry. Each adver- 
tiser is assured that his message cir- 
culates to the largest units of his 
major market. 

Old copies are returned and re- 
distributed to a long waiting list of 
secondary firms. Redistribution of 
copies may continue for five successive 
years after publication. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that over 75,000 
copies are actually in service at any 
given time. 


>K Advertising. Effectiveness ~ 


Keyed advertisements have proved 
in quality of inquiries—and resulting 
business in dollar volume per inquiry 
—that MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK main- 
tains a position of superiority and 
trust which is unique in the entire 
field of industrial advertising. 

In countless instances, purchasing 
agents to whom time is a precious 
commodity have stated their prefer- 
ence for this directory because the 
information is so quickly and easily 
secured. 


Your name in MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 
is your most important advertising 
investment. 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 26 chapters. 





Chairman of the Board: ARNO O. WITT, Manager, Sales Promotion, 


Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT. 


National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





Rockford NIAA Chapter Helps Launch 


Local Community Relations Campaign 


S the result of a committee proj- 

ect recently launched by the 
Rockford Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, Rockford, Ill., has joined 
the ranks of other progressive urban 
areas where industry is taking its story 
to the local community in a long- 
term public information program. 

Leading off in the Sunday Morning 
Star and Monday Register-Republic, 
June 8-9, Mattison Machine Works 
used a full page of space to explain to 
the public the origin of the company, 
the products it makes, how they are 
used, and how the organization has 
grown through the wise reinvestment 
of reasonable profits. Mattison manu- 
factures a line of wood-working ma- 
chines, and in the metal field is noted 
for its surface grinders and abrasive 
belt polishers. 

The program was started by the 
Rockford chapter of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association which 
accepted the challenge to sell the free 
enterprise system as exemplified in 
the companies for whom chapter mem- 
bers work as individuals. RIM mem- 
bers felt that they could use the tools 
of their trade—which have so success- 
fully sold the products of industry— 
to explain, interpret and sell American 
opportunity. As the result of a vote 
of the membership, a committee was 
appointed which prepared a suggested 
program presentation to management. 

Top-level industrialists realized that 
a public information program was a 
bread-and-butter matter as far as their 
future was concerned, and an informal 
group was established to discuss va- 
rious ideas that could be applied to 
the Rockford problem. Alan C. Mat- 
tison, secretary of Mattison Machine 
Works, is the chairman of an execu- 
tive committee. He is assisted by 
Donald A. Beckenbaugh, general man- 
ager of J. I. Case Company, and 
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This tear sheet is the initial advertisement 
in a plant-city campaign recently launched 
in Rockford, Ill., which began as a commit- 
tee project of the Rockford Industrial Adver- 
tisers. An RIM committee prepared the pro- 
gram and sold it to management. A series 
of these pages, paid for by the companies 
described, will appear in subsequent issues 
of Rockford's two daily newspapers under 
the theme, ‘Rockford Produces for Prosperity.’ 


Larry Schmidt, industrial relations 
manager of Greenlee Bros. & Co., ma- 
chine tool manufacturer. 

While no formal public opinion sur- 
veys were taken in Rockford, results 
of studies made in other communities 
were carefully analyzed, and informal 
study was given to problems common 
to all communities where industry is 
an important factor in the economic 
and social life of the plant city. As 
a result, a program was worked out 
which involves running a page of 
space once each week in the Rockford 
newspapers, each page being devoted 
to the story of one of the participat- 
ing manufacturers. It is felt that this 
permits sufficient flexibility so that 
each company can deal with the facts 
which are peculiar to its own opera- 


tion. To preserve campaign con- 
tinuity, each company is using a com- 
mon masthead with the phrase, “Rock- 
ford Produces for Prosperity,” as a 
keynote slogan. The over-all editorial 
style will carry a family resemblance. 

Mr. Mattison says that the program 
is working out on a month-to-month 
basis, but he regards the public in- 
formation idea as a new tool of for- 
ward-looking management. He re- 
ports that in his own company, em- 
ploye reaction has been most satisfy- 
ing. Many workers ask for additional 
reprints to mail to out-of-town friends 
and relatives. “This,” he says, “seems 
to indicate that our people are as en- 
thusiastic and full of pride in our 
company as we of management.” 

Richard G. Lundgren, advertising 
promotion manager of the Morning 
Star and Register-Republic, has been 
coordinating manufacturers’ efforts. 
He spoke several months ago to the 
Industrial Marketers’ group, pointing 
out the possibilities of public relations 
inherent in their profession, and since 
has given assistance and counsel to the 
manufacturers in the preparation of 
their pages. 


e Winslow Urges Cooperation 
Between Labor, Management 


Economic enlightenment through 
educational advertising is the most 
constructive method of hurdling the 
wall of misunderstanding between 
labor and management, pointed out 
Ralph Winslow, director of public re- 
lations, Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as he spoke at a recent meeting of 
the Cleveland Industrial Marketers. 

He asserted that “the top problem 
of industry—and our country as 4 
whole—is to re-establish the lines of 


(Continued on page 118) 
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YE SHALL FIND! 


ARE YOU SEEKIN’ 


—friends in all branches of industrial advertising? 

—a place to swap ideas with other advertising men? 

—a source of ideas from top men in industrial 
advertising? 

—ati opportunity to keep posted on general market 
developments? 

—how your advertising department can do more 
effective work? 

—how much your company should invest in adver- 


tising ? 

—how to get greater sales results from bulletins and 
catalogs? 

—how to make yourself of greater value to your 
company? 


YE SHALL FIND IT IN NIAA! 


You shall also find such advantages as profes- 
sional development aids, a monthly news letter 
of NIAA doings, educational programs, profes- 
sional placement assistance and copies of all 
reports, studies and surveys made by NIAA 
committees. 
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All that is required to receive these benefits is 
a few hours of your time each month attending 
your local chapter meeting. 


And all that is required to find out how simple 
it is to join NIAA is to drop a note TODAY to 
NIAA Headquarters, 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Headquarters will tell you 
how easily you can become a member of one of 


. the 25 local NIAA chapters, or a member-at-large 


if you do not reside in a chapter city. 






100 EAST OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
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In Mexico, Cuba, 
Central and 
South America 





nearly every textile 
manufacturer reads 


TEXTILES 


Panameriecanos 


Ju ; k how ry) town. has grown! 
Latin-America 

ndustry. When you 
nave s< 1 Tne tTextiie m yOu ve sold 


f | atin-American 
Exe ry-wise aH¢ nd advertising man 


stter the 


rereaq ry yler nau vr ; r ace 


ne country, textile op- 
erations are greater than ALL other 
processing activities combined. 


| atin Amer y text e mi buy the 


snare ¢ f- 

INDIVIDUAL DRIVE MOTORS 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, LUBRICANTS 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 
HUMIDIFICATION AND MATERIALS 

HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


that are 1 Tor export 


> 


Th $s maan cent market can be inten 
sively overea with one, one only, 
business journal published in Spanish 
(including hundreds of paid subscrip- 
tions in Br 


a 1) ex “iu vely for Latin 
America + 


xtilié manutacturers. 


F fu letails and surprisingly 


low rates write 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


’ ever Avenue New York 1, N. ¥ 
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communication between these two 
groups.” 

Mr. Winslow said that many at- 
tempts have been made to scale this 
wall of misunderstanding, but the lack 
of success is evidenced by the condi- 
tions that confront the nation today. 

“From a broad national standpoint,” 
added the Koppers’ executive, “un- 
doubtedly the most constructive de- 
velopment in years is the educational 
advertising campaigns recently an- 
nounced by the Advertising Council. 
When leading representatives of man- 
agement, labor, and the public can 
agree, as they have in this program, 
upon a basic plan to provide economic 
understanding to the American people, 
we have our greatest assurance to date 
that the job will be tackled in a co- 
ordinated way that augurs well for its 


ultimate success.” 


e St. Louis Chapter Elects 
New Board of Governors 
In addition to the newly elected of- 


ficers of the St. Louis Industrial Mar- 


keting Council announced in the July 
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Walter J. Eggers (left), Eggers-Rankin Ad- 
vertising Service, is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Industrial Marketing 


Council. Kenneth J. Bayer, Oakleigh R 
French & Associates, is vice-president 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, the 
following is a list of new members 
of the NIAA chapter’s board of gov- 
ernors: Charles F. Cooley, Alco Valve 
Company; Harry J. Fey, J. R. Kearney 
Corporation; C. S. Garstang, Barrett 
Equipment Corporation; Edward Rob- 
inson, White-Rodgers Electric Com- 
pany; and Hill Vahle, Beacon Paper 
Company. 
Incumbent board members are 
Walter J. Eggers, Eggers-Rankin Ad- 


vertising, the chapter’s new president; 
Kenneth J. Bayer, O. R. French & 
Associates, new vice-president; L. C. 
Dobrunz, Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion; Christy 


Humburg, Christy 
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Among the new officers of NIAA elected at the Silver Anniversary Conference in Milwaukee 
are (top row, left to right) Don Bertke, Teco Company, vice-president; W. A. Bates, Steel 
Company of Canada, vice-president; and G. C. McNutt, George C. McNutt Advertising, 
vice-president. (Bottom row, left to right) Bennett S. Chapple Jr., United States Steel Cor- 
poration, vice-president; Edward Hurlburt, Ritter & Co., vice-president; and William D. Creliy, 
General Electric X-Ray Corporation, secretary-treasurer. Because they were among the most 
photographed people at the conference, Industrial Marketing purposely omitted from the 
group above photos of William A. Marsteller, Rockwell Mfg. Company, chairman of the 
board; W. Lane Witt, NIAA's president and general manager; Bernard A. Dolan, Peter A. 
Frasse & Co., vice-president; and Harry G. Hoffman, Hoffman & York, vice-president. 
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Humburg Advertising Agency, and 
W. G. Accessories 
Mfg. Company. 


Myers, Ramsey 

New officers and directors were in- 
stalled at the chapter’s recent 20th 
innual installation banquet at Seiberts’ 
Grove in St. Louis County. 





H. S. Putnam 


B. McK. Davey 


e Putnam Elected President 
of Montreal NIAA Chapter 


H. S. Putnam, Canadian Marconi 


Company, succeeds R. H. Smythe, 
Dominion Rubber Company, as newly 
elected president of the Technical 


Advertisers Association of Montreal, 
Canada. 

Elected at the NIAA Canadian 
chapter’s “ladies’ night” meeting, Mr. 
Putnam will serve during the 1947-48 
term with the following newly elected 
ofhcers: B. McK. Davey, Rudel Export, 
vice-president; J. H. Shepherd, Cana- 
dian Industries, secretary; and F. B. 
Thompson, Harry E. Foster Agencies, 
treasurer. 

Serving as directors for two years 
are F. C. Wright, Cockfield Brown & 
Co., and G. H. Tessier, James Robert- 
son Company. Ernest Harris, Canadian 
Liquid Air Company, and H. T. Mar- 
key, Dominion Textile Company, will 
serve as directors for one year. 


@ Ontario NIAA Chapter 
Elects J. E. Totten 


J]. E. Totten, International Nickel 
Company of Canada, became the new 
president of the Industrial Advertisers 
Association of Ontario at a recent elec- 
tion meeting. 

Other newly elected officers include 
E. G. Taylor, Viceroy Mfg. Company, 
vice-president; E. S. Jerred, Link-Belt 
Company, secretary; and J. A. M. 
Galillee, Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Company, treasurer. 

Directors elected to serve two years 
are K. J. Farthing, Canadian Westing- 
house Company; W. W. McGregor, 

(Continued on page 122) 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 119] Asseciation at their last meeting of the 


NIAA News 1946-47 season. 


= Better known as Aesop Glim, Mr. 

Ronalds Advertising Agency; and ea as 7 

: . it Miller spoke on “What Price Novelty, 

Paul Dickson, Consolidated Press Com- : , 

discussing the common practice of 

pany. Gordon Baguley, Railway & 4 : ‘a cote 

Z agit 3 3 many advertisers WwW change eir 
Power Engineering Corporation, and 7 6 










copy approach. Pointing out that the 
object of advertising copy is to assist 
in breaking down sales resistance by 
overcoming the indifference or ignor- 
e Miller Advocates Caution in ance of the customer or prospect, 

Making Ad Copy Changes Mr. Miller said that many advertisers 


try to accomplish this by changing 





E. J. Beattie, Anaconda American 






Brass Company, will both serve as di- 






rectors for one year. 







Don’t change your advertising copy 





merely for tne sake of having some- their whole copy approach. 













thing different, advised George Laflin According to Mr. Miller, several 
Miller, vice-president of Williams & factors are responsible for this feeling 
THE First Saylor, New York, speaking recently of wanting to be different. These in 
to the Eastern Industrial Advertisers clude the need for finding a better way 
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FIRST IN... 
YEARS OF SERVICE 








FIRST InN... 
PAID CIRCULATION 











FIRST IN... 
EDITORIAL COVERAGE 








FIRST IN... 
NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 











FIRST IN... 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 










FIRST IN... 
RESULTS! 








The Welding Engineer is the 
only A.B.C.—A.B.P. publication 
serving the welding industry 







WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 









m= WELDING NGINEER 






A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION Scenes at a cocktail party given jointly by Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, and Wetzel 
Brothers, Milwaukee, at NIAA's Silver Anniversary Conference at the Hotel Schroeder in 
Executive, Sales and Production Offices June. 1. Jack Gries, Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency; unidentified young lady; and A 






J. Panichelli, |-T-E Circuit Breaker Company. 2. Don Molitor, Edward Stern & Co.; Gene ? 
Robers, Weatherhead Company; and Mrs. Robers. 3. Emmy Lou Bickers; Joseph Dolson, Her- 
cules Powder Company; S. D. Distelhorst, Cochrane Corporation; Elizabeth B. Alden, Hercules 
Editorial Offices Powder Company; and William H. Collins, Scott Paper Company. 4. Hansel Poulton, Columb a 
520 North Michigan Ave. e Chicago 11, Ill. Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; Mrs. Poulton; Bernard Dolan, Peter A 
Frasse Company; Mrs. Dolan; and E. R. Brown (behind Mrs. gy Rubberset compen . 
: R. B. Anderson, Walter Kidde & Co., and Mr. Molitor. 6. Charles H. Kinzel, Jr., John C. Do'p 
Also Publishers of Company; and Bob Geiger and Randt Lyon, both of Edward Stern & Co. 7. Mr. Geigé 


THE WELDING ENCYCLOPEDIA Chester Ober, The Iron Age; two unidentified men; and John A. Angus, Distillation Product 
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330 West 42nd St. © New York 18, N. Y. 




























to advertise a product, a method of 
inducing a trial of the product, exces- 
sive optimism on the part of the adver- 
tiser who thinks everyone sees his every 
advertisement, or laziness on the part 
of the sales or business management. 

If it is necessary to alter the copy 
approach for one reason or another, 
the advertising executive outlined 12 
copy: 
1. Change of pace—going against 


suggestions for writing “new” 


the field in the physical appearance 
of the advertisement. 

2. Change of product—improve 
the product, if necessary. 

3. Give your product a new iden- 
tity by creating a fictitious charac- 
ter to help identify it. 

4. Give your product a new iden- 
tity by creating an identity relat- 
ing directly to this product. 

§. Give your product a new iden- 
tity by diagraming its qualities to 
aid in getting your prospects to 
try it. 

6. Pre-empt some _ ingredient, 
quality or process common to the 
field and make it yours. 

7. Rename an ingredient, quality 
or process. 

8. Stage the package—if your 
product is packaged in a non-re- 
usable package play up the fact 
without overshadowing the product. 

9. Stage the dealer selling your 
product. 

10. Stage the user—flatter your 
customers. 

11. Testimonials—they are indic- 
ative of satisfied customers. 

12. Use allegory and simile to 
create atmosphere for your product. 


e 150 Attend EIA Chapter’s 
Annual Golf Outing 

Approximately 150 advertising men, 
agency men and publishers’ represen- 
tative gathered at Merion Golf Club, 
Philadelphia, recently to participate in 
the annual outing of the Eastern In- 
dustrial Advertisers, Philadelphia chap- 
ter of NIAA. 

Featured sport events included golf, 
softball and horseshoe pitching. Ernest 
G. Monigle, American Pulley Com- 
pany, received top honors in golf with 
a gross score of 80. John Ora, Mill 
Supplies, placed runner-up for low 
gross score. Low net golfers included 
Leon J. Lieberman, Alan Wood Steel 
Company, and John Wentz, Willson 
Products. 

Winner of the annual softball battle 
between the “Actives” and the “Asso- 
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PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 








project! 


The CIVIL ENGINEER is the Key 
man on every type of construction 


He plans the job, specifies the equipment and materials, directs 


their procurement, and also supervises maintenance after com- 


pletion. 


In short, the Civil Engineer is the man responsible! He 





reads CIVIL ENGINEERING because CIVIL ENGINEERING keeps 


him abreast of the progress and practice of his profession; he is 


influenced by its editorials, news and advertising. 


Your selling message in Civil Engi- 


neering reaches these KEY men... 






Plant 
penetration 





all the way up 


T’S a long way to the top in the 

$8,500,000,000 meat packing busi- 
ness; and for 56 years executives on 
the way up have been renew- 
ing subscriptions to The National 
Provisioner. 


That’s why The Provisioner deliv- 
ers 90.3% coverage of buying execu- 
tives—the responsive circulation you 
want. 


These people PAY to get The 
Provisioner. (It’s the only fully-paid 
ABC circulation magazine in the 
weekly field.) They read it! An im- 
partial Ross-Federal survey reports 
96.7% more regular readers than the 
No. 2 publication. They like it and 
use it daily! Only 16 other business 
publications out of 1,600 can match 
The Provisioner’s 82.18% average 
of subscription renewals. 


No wonder folks who sell to the 
mighty $8,500,000,000 meat packing 
industry pick The Provisioner 3 to 1! 
D> Equipment,” and newest survey 

of Construction and Purchases. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


d 


ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS’ GUIDE 


THE PERFECT COMBINATION 


See for yourself what the meat 
packing industry buys. Write 
for the new 24-page booklet, 
“Plant Design, Layout, and 


407 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 
740 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast—Duncan A, Scott, L.A. & S.F. 


MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 


IN. THE FOOD FIELD SINCE 1891 
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ciates” was won this year by the 
“Actives,” composed of advertisers and 
agency men under the managership 
of Roy Lochten, Geare-Marston. Wil- 
liam Scharr, General Exhibits, and 
Steve Daly, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., won the horseshoe pitching 
contest. 

A special tabloid edition of EIA’s 
monthly publication, “Deadline,” was 
distributed at dinner as a surprise fea- 
ture of the program. Printed on pink 
newsprint a la Hobo News style, the 
special edition was titled “Breadline— 
Where All Advertising Men Wind Up 
Eventually.” 

Typical of the special edition’s par- 
odies was a take-off on INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING’s monthly feature, “ox as 
INSERTED by The Copy Chasers” 
which the “Breadline” called “ox as 
OMITTED by The Account Chasers.” 

Promoted by Mr. Daly, members 
of Beaumont, Heller & Sperling Ad- 
vertising Agency, Reading, Pa., pro- 
duced the burlesque edition. Dick 
Hesser of BH&S did the art work, 
while Norm Focht, Norm Gimmy, 
Joe Funk, Doug Scheifley and Glenn 
Cox, also members of BH&S, did the 
layout and wrote the copy. Contribu- 
tors included J. Mack Nevergole, 
Roland G. E. Ullman Organization; 
William H. Collins, Scott Paper Com- 
pany, president of EIA; Harry Ells- 
worth, Charles Blum Advertising 
Agency, board member of EIA; James 
S. McCullough, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company; and DeWitt Young, In- 
dustry & Power. 


@ NIAA’s 26th Conference 
Is Slated for June 13-16 


NIAA’s 26th Annual Conference 
will be held June 13-16, 1948, at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., 
according to a joint announcement by 
A. H. Gladman, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, newly elected president of 
the Maryland Industrial Marketers, 
and W. Lane Witt, NIAA president. 

MIM, the Baltimore chapter of 
NIAA, will act as host to the confer- 
ence. Mr. Gladman says that names 
of members of the conference com- 
mittee will be announced at a later 
date. 


Rock Products Publishes 
Annual Cement Issue 


As its annual contribution to the ce- 
ment industry, Maclean-Hunter Publish- 
ing Company's Rock Products, Chicago, 
is devoting its entire August issue to news 
of that industry. 
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For |[MPACT 
and ECONOMY 


ADVERTISE in 
ROADS and STREETS 


The most active list of heavy 
construction* contractors in the 
field .. . new names from over 
150 separate sources are 
added to list daily 
inactive contractors removed 
systematically. 


BULLS-EYE your advertising to 
the most likely buyers of heavy 
construction equipment thru 
ROADS AND STREETS 


For Further Information 
Write How 


ROADS and STREETS 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO 
22 West Maple Strecr 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


*Other than buildings, factories, etc. 














7 
SWING-O-RING 
LOOSE LEAF BINDING 


The pages never pull out because 
they are held with a large number 
of closely spaced rings. (Not 3, but 
23 rings onan 11” page). The pages 
are easily taken out because of the 
potented Swing-O-Ring construc- 
tion. Sheets lie flat and turn easily. 
Binder backbone occupies less space. 

Write us for name of nearest 
licensed binder; and for sample 
Swing-O-Ring bound pocket note- 
book, with flexible imitation leather 
cover. 


Swing -0-Ring, inc. 


Division of the Fred Goat Co., Inc. 
318 DEAN ST. © BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
























Howard Ehrlich Retires; 
to Serve as Consultant 


Howard Ehrlich will retire from his 
post as vice-chairman of the board of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company on 
Sept. 1. Mr. Erhlich plans to move to 
California, serving McGraw-Hill in a 
consulting capacity. 

A veteran of more than 37 years in 
business publishing and a score with 
McGraw-Hill, Mr. Ehrlich served as ex- 
ecutive-vice-president of the publishing 
company from 1936 to 1946. 

Starting as an associate editor of Elec- 
tric Review in 1911, he established 
Electrical Trade Publishing Company in 
1921. The firm published Jobber’s Sales- 
man (later Electrical Wholesaling), EMF 
Electrical Yearbook, Mill Supplies, and 
Electrical Contracting. When McGraw- 
Hill purchased the company in 1928, Mr. 
Erhlich continued as president, later mov- 
ing to New York as vice-president in 
charge of McGraw-Hill’s electrical pub- 
lications, 


War Department Honors 
Platt as Correspondent 


Warren C. Platt, publisher and editor 
of National Petroleum News and Petro- 
leum Processing, received a special cita- 
tion from the War Department at a 
dinner held June 26 in Washington. 

Mr. Platt received a European combat 
theater ribbon in addition to the citation 
“for outstanding and conspicuous service 
as an accredited war correspondent serv- 
ing with our armed forces in an overseas 
theater of combat.” 

Lt. Gen. L. R. Lutes, Army’s chief of 
supply, honored Mr. Platt for his work in 
writing more than 180,000 words of copy 
depicting the petroleum supply job un- 
dertaken by the Army in the European 
and Mediterranean theaters. He stated 
that the editor and publisher was the 
first accredited industrial paper corres- 
pondent to visit the European theaters. 


Foote, Cone & Belding 
Gets Baking Campaign 


Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, has 
been selected as advertising 
the $1,500,000 promotional program of 
the baking industry. Consumer and busi- 
ness paper advertising, merchandising and 
point-of-sale promotion will begin this 
fall 

C. P. Binner, president of the American 
Bakers Association, is chairman of the in- 
dustry program committee, which will 
name a public relations organization to 
round out the campaign. The industry 
program resulted from an editorial cam- 


paign conducted by Bakers Helper. 


agency for 


Rubberset Company Inaugurates 
Regional Meetings tor Salesmen 


Rubberset Company, Newark, N. J., 
has adopted a new policy of holding in- 
formal regional sales meetings to encour- 
age free discussion of methods and trends. 
Expansion of the previous sales force 
makes this type of round table meeting 
more satisfactory than the former method 
ot holding one meeting of all representa- 


tives 
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MILK PLANTS 





HIS is the certified C.C.A, milk plant coverage 
reached by the following advertisers in the 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW .. . more than twice 
the milk plant circulation of any other publication 


in the field. 


A-1 Bottling Machinery Co. 
Abeln Dairy Products Co. 
American Dairy Association 
American Food Labs., Inc, 


Ames Iron Works 
Beaverite Products, Inc. 


Buflovak Equipment Div. 


Blaw-Knox Co, 
Buhl Manufacturing Co. 
Dr. Herman Bundesen’s 
Publications, Inc. 
C. W. Burckhalter, Ino, 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 


Chester Dairy Supply Co. 


Chocolate Products Co. 
Choice Foods, Inc, 
Cleaver-Brooks Co. 
Herbert K. Clofine 


Continental Can Co., Inc. 
The Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co. 


of 


Dairy Indus. Supply Ass’n, Inc. 


Damrow Bros. Co. 


The DeLaval Separator Co. 


Difco Laboratories 
Divco Corporation 


The Diversey Corporation 


Durant Mfg. Co. 
E-Mac Dairy Brush Co. 


Emery Thompson Machine & 


Supply Co. 
C. E. Brickson Co., Inc, 


E Z E Orange Co. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 

W. J. Fitzpatrick Co. 

G & H Products Sales Co. 
Geigy Company, Inc. 


General Biochemicals, Inc. 


General Mills, Inc. 
Girton Manufacturing Co. 
Grandview Dairy, Inc. 
Green Spot, Inc. 


Hart's Citrus Products Co. 


of Calif. 
0. D. Jennings, & Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 
Robert A. Johnston Co. 
The King Zeero Co. 
Klenzade Products, Inc. 
Krim-Ko Corp. 
Kurly Kate Corp. 
The Lathrop- Paulson Co. 
The James Leffel & Co. 
Robert 8S. Leonard Co. 
Lumenite Electronic Co. 


Marschall Dairy Laboratory, Inc. 
Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
The Midiand Paint & Varnish Co. 


Mid-Texas Mfg. Co, 
Mills Industries, Inc. 
Mission Dry Corporation 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. 


Monarch Soap & Chemica! Co. 


Mutual Products Co. 
National Dairy Council 


Nog, Ine. 

Ohio Bottle Cap Co. 

Overton Machine Co. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Peerless Pump Division of 
Food Machinery Corp. 

Rex Research Corp. 

C. E. Rogers Co. 

Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 


Schwartz Manufacturing Co. 
Sediment Testing Supply Co. 


Self Locking Carton Co. 
The Sharples Corporation 
Shimp Manufacturing Co. 


Simmons Dairy Products, Lad, 


Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 

The Sorensen Co. 

Sparkler Manufacturing Co. 
Specialty Brass Co. 


Stainless & Steel Products Ce, 


Standard Cap & Seal Corp. 
Steelcote Manufacturing Co. 
Sterling Research Corp. 
Stoelting Bros. Co. 


Sturdy-Bilt Equipment Corp. 


Superior Metal Products Co, 
Thatcher Manufacturing Co, 
Tri-Clover Machine Co, 
Vitex Laboratories 
Waukesha Foundry Co, 
Wilbur & Williams Co. 

H. E. Wright Co. 

Zero Manufacturing Co. 


AND WE OFFER THE SAME FULL-VALUE 
MILK PLANT COVERAGE TO YOU, TOO. 


For greater coverage . . . genuine reader 
. and profitable returns . . . 


interest 






MEMBER 


Midwestern 


520 N. Michigan Ave 


IT’S THE REVIEW THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


. Chicago ti 


_ 


h Central Reore 


FR<D WRIGHT CO 
915 Olive St.. St. Louts 


Can You Top This Creulation? 


AMERICAN @ 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY, 175 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Quality Trade Publishers Since 1858 


Reoresentative 
GUY W. WHITCOMB 





select a “medium” 


that makes 
things move 





THE REFRIGERATING 

DATA BOOK 
For whatever you have 
to sell to the Refrig- 
eration and Air Condi- 
tioning industry your 
best bet in the catalog 
advertising field is the 
“Refrigeration Classi- 
fied” section of the REFRIGER- 
ATING DATA BOOK. 


Your potential customers will use 
this book daily throughout the next 
four years: it’s the recognized 
working handbook of the industry. 
The REFRIGERATING DATA 
BOOK is purchased by over *15,- 
000 manufacturers, contractors, op- 
erating men, purchasing depart- 
ments, installation engineers and 
many others. 





(*Guaranteed net paid circulation 
in excess of 15,000.) 


REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERING 
Compiled by AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERING, 

monthly journal of the industry. 





For maximum selling results tell 
the thousands who spend millions, 
in America’s second largest indus- 
try, about your product by select- 
ing as your regular advertising 
medium REFRIGERATING EN- 
GINEERING. 


Write us about your product and 
let us show you how it can be sold 
in this vast market. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 


REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS | 


40 W. 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 
AND EXHIBITS 


sannnanennaneey iv 


Aug. 11-14. Automobile Accessories 
Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Aug. 16-24. Southern California In- 
dustrial Exposition, Pan-Pacific Audito- 
rium, Los Angeles 

Aug. 22-Sept. 6. 
Exhibition, Toronto. 

Aug. 25-28. National Association of 
Power Engineers, Hotel Statler, Boston 

Aug. 25-Sept. 1. Pacific National Ex- 
position, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 13. Engineering and 
Marine Exhibition, London, England. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 13. “Industrial Wales, 
Cardiff, Wales. 

September (Date not set). Industrial 
and Agricultural Show, Aleppo, Syria. 

September (Date not set). Food Indus- 
tries Exhibit, Brussels, Belgium. 

Sept. 5-7. The West Coast Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Fair, Corner Brook, 
Newfoundland. 

Sept. 5-14 International Sample Fair, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Sept. 6-8. Laundry & Cleaners Allied 
Trade Association Educational Clinic, 
Sam Houston Coliseum, Houston 

Sept. 7-10. National Industrial Stores 
Association Convention and Merchandise 
Exhibit, Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincin- 
nati. 

Sept. 8-10. National Institute of Gov- 
ernment Purchasing, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York 

Sept. 8-12. Second National Instru- 
ment Conference and Exhibit, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago 

Sept. 9-18. Royal Netherlands Indus- 
tries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 


Canadian National 


Sept. 12-27 International Sample 
Fair, Milan, Italy 

Sept. 14-20. Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, Industrial Arts Building, Spring- 
held, Mass 

Sept. 15-17. National Butane-Propane 
Association, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 

Sept. 15-18. Allied Railway Supply 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 15-18. Bridge & Building Supply 
Men's Association (Joint Exhibit with 
Track Supply Association), Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago 

Sept. 15-19. Track Supply Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

Sept. 15-19 New England Water 
Works Association, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Sept. 17-26. National Machine Tool 
Builders Show, Tucker Automobile Plant, 
Chicago 

Sept. 20-Oct. 4. Flanders International 
Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 

Sept. 22-25. American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 4. National Business 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Oct. 1-11. Business Efficiency Exhibi- 
tion, London, England. 
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Oct. 1-11. Radiolympia, National Ra- 
dio Exhibition, London, England. 

Oct. 2-4. Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers National Aeronautic Meeting, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 3-5. National Electronics Confer- 
ence and Exhibit, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 5-8. American Public Works As 
sociation, Hotel George Washington, 
Jacksonville. 

Oct. 6-9. Association of School Busi 
ness Officials, Municipal Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Oct. 6-10. National Safety Congress 
& Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 12-17. Brewing Equipment and 
Materials Exposition, Cleveland. 

Oct. 14-17. International Brewing In 
dustries Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 15-18. National Hardware Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York 

Oct. 16-25. International Motor Ex 
hibition, Earls Court, London, England 

Oct. 18-24. National Metal Congress 
and Exposition, International Amphithe 
atre, Chicago. 

Oct. 18-28. Prague Automobile Show, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Oct. 20-24. Pan-American Hotel Ex 
position, Miami Auditorium, Miami. 

Oct. 21-25. Pacific Chemical Exposi 
tion, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 

Oct. 23-25. American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago 

Oct. 23-25 Direct Mail Advertising 
Association Convention and _ Exhibit, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 

Oct. 25-Nov. 2. New Products Expo 
sition, Convention Hall, Detroit 

Oct. 27.-Nov. 1. Brewers Exhibition 
Olympia, London, England. 

Nov. 1-9. National Aircraft Show, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Nov. 2-5. American Institute of Laun 
dering, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 3-7. Second International Light 
ing Exposition and Conference, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 4-7. National Aeronautic Asso 
ciation, Municipal Auditorium, Cleveland 

Nov. 6-15. International Commercial 
Motor Transport Exhibit, Earls Court, 
London, England. 

Nov. 7-8 & 10. Paint Industries Show 
(Federation of Paint & Varnish Produ 
tion Clubs), Ambassador Hotel, Atlant 
City. 

Nov. 10-14. National Hotel Exposi 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York 

Nov. 17-21. American Bottlers 0! 
Carbonated Beverages Exposition, Put 
lic Auditorium, Atlantic City. 














Nov. 19-Dec. 4. Building Exhibition, 
Grand and National Halls, London, Eng- 
land. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 8. National Farm Show, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

Dec. 1-6. Chemical Industries Expo- 
sition, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Dec. 8-13. Automotive Service Indus- 
tries Show, Chicago. 


1948 
Jan. 12-16. National Materials Han- 


dling Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland 

Jan. 12-16. Society of Automotive 
Engineers Meeting and Exhibit, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 

Jan. 19-22. Coin Machine Conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

Jan. 26-29. Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Exposition, Public Audito- 
rium, Cleveland. 

Feb. 2-6. Eighth International Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, New York 

Feb 9-12 Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers of America, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City 

Feb. 22-26 National Association of 
Home Builders, Chicago 


Mar. 15-21 Sixteenth Annual Meet- 
ing and Tool Exhibition of the American 
Society of Tool Engineers, Public Hall, 
Cleveland 

Mar. 22-25. Institute of Radio Engi 
neers Show, Grand Central Palace, New 
York 

Mar. 31-Apr. 3. Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 

Mar. 31-Apr. 3. National Catholic 
Educational Association, Civic Audito- 
rium, San Francisco 


April (Date not set). American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Exhibition, Public Auditorium, At- 
lantic City 

April (Tentatively early April). Sixth 
Annual Southwest Automotive Show, 
Dallas, Texas 

Apr. 26-30 International Exposition 

Textile Machinery Equipment and 
Supplies, Kingsbridge Armory, New York 
_ May 3-7. International Exposition of 
Textile Machinery, Equipment and Sup- 
plies, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

May 15-22 International Petroleum 
Exposition and Congress Exposition 
Grounds, Tulsa, Okla. 

May 17-22. National Marine Exposi- 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

May 3l-June 12. Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Canadian National Ex- 
hibition Park, Toronto, Canada 

June 1-3. Petroleum Industrial Elec- 
trical Association and Petroleum Electrical 
ipply Association, Adolphus Hotel, 


allas. 


Sf. 


pang 


a June 7-12. International Exposition of 
textiles, Trimmings and Factory Equip- 
ment, Grand Central Palace, New York. 
June 26-Sept. 11. International Indus- 
al Exposition, Million Dollar Pier, At- 
antic City. 
Nov. 29-Dec. 4. Natiomal Exposition 
of Power & Mechanical Engineering, 


New York. 


a 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD is the 

best advertising “buy” in its field. Figure Circulation: This 
leading A.B.C. monthly, edited by specialists, has a broad and diversi- 
fied editorial policy which assures advertisers a broad reader audience. 
This audience includes Administrative Executives, General Managers, 
Superintendents, Production Managers, Engineers, Master Mechanics, 
Chemists, Purchasing Agents, etc. They are the men who buy and 
specify. They are the men whose decisions the advertiser seeks to 
influence. Reach them through their preferred industrial publication to 
which they subscribe voluntarily and read eagerly. 




















PAPER WORLD gives you straight- vere, 

to-the mark action from top ranking officials progressively downward 
to skilled workers keenly interested in products and services to step up 
production. Its editorial policy is to provide the men in the mills with 
valuable production and technological information; news about people, 
equipment, processes, and supplies; also non-technical articles, plus tech- 
nical digests, trends, legislation, prices and developments. Figure the 
broad editorial service; the broad readership; figure the potentials of 
this important market and plan to get your sales message to this great 
reader audience through its FAVORED publication. 


Let us show you some interesting facts and figures about the Paper and 
Pulp Manufacturing Industry. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC 


S9 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 9, IL 


Reach the men 











who spend the money 





More than one and a half billion vast building program, 






dollars have been ear-marked for sure way to tell the men who will 
construction and maintenance proj- spend the money. Every issue of 
ects is the Middle Atlantic states CONSTRUCTIONEER, newsmaga- 
during 1947 . . . seven billiens zine for the construction industry 
within the next five years. in this territory, will carry your 

If your products will fit into this message to this billion-dollar market. 


CONSTRUCTIONEER, Third & Reily Streets, Harrisburg, Pa. 








LOOK 10 
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') For the Big Orders 
from the 
Aviation Industry 





ORE airports, expansion in 

airlines, more shop facilities 
for increased maintenance re- 
quirements; all resulting in a 
greater potential market for your 
products. 


More airports mean a rapidly grow- 
ing market not only for airport equip- 
ment—hangars, lighting equipment, 
fueling systems, pipe, graders, mow- 
ers, rollers, fire-fighting equipment, 


and the like. 


More airports also mean more 
fixed base operators, who buy, use 
and sell airplanes, accessories, sup- 
plies, parts, shop equipment, paints, 
lubricants, fuel, and similar things. 


If your product can be employed 
in building and equipping an air- 
port, or in servicing and handling 
planes. you can keep it before the 
important ground phases of the in- 
dustry at small cost. With ONE pub- 
lication you reach all men who plan 
and operate airports ... men respon- 
sible for service and handling of civil, 
commercial and military aircraft. 
Aim at the big orders through the... 

Guidebook of the Aviation 
Industry On-The-Ground 


Aviation 
WIA itwittitoe 


* - - 
& Operations 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
A CONOVOR-MAST PUBLICATION 
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PROBLEMS 








One Hundredth Anniversary 


We are handling the advertising for a 
client that will soon be 100 years old. 
In this connection, we have been asked 
to prepare plans for a centennial jubilee 
Would you mind listing possibilities for 
our reference? 

ADVERTISING AGENT. 

Anniversaries are of primary inter- 
est to the manufacturer and not to 
customers. On the other hand, there 
is certainly cause for justifiable pride 
in the 100th anniversary of a success- 
ful business. If the situation is han- 
dled carefully, it is very possible to 
develop customer interest and improve 
good will. The following are sug- 
gestions that have been used by others 
and may be of help to you: 

1. Manufacturers usually issue a 
100th anniversary booklet or mag- 
azine to commemorate the event. 
If the story is properly written and 
illustrated to form a broad inter- 
est viewpoint covering the general 
state of the union at the time the 
company was organized, situation 
in the industry, etc., and then carry 
on down to present day progress, 
interest will be sustained, and the 
book will pay its way. This is not 
an unusual treatment if you can 
locate companies that are 50 years 
and older, you can no doubt secure 
copies of similar booklets. 

2. Anniversary advertising. Gen- 
erally speaking, it does not pay to 
devote very much space exclusively 
to the anniversary feature. How- 
ever, the idea may be used as a sec- 
ondary theme through all adver- 
tisements during the year, with a 
medallion or other symbol. 

3. Letterheads and other litera- 
ture. The anniversary ideas may be 
carried on the letterhead and 
throughout all other literature dur- 
ing the advertising year. 

4. Open house. Some companies 
have arranged for banquets, invit- 
ing consumers of long standing. 
Others have planned open house 


question, “How do you know this or that 
pays? Why not cut our advertising dow: 
since we do not need the business?” et 
etc. As so many others are possibly cor 
fronted with these problems, I wonder i! 
we cannot get together on better answe! 
than I have been able to give? 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


celebrations for employes and cus- 
tomers. If the company is located 
in a small town, it might be quite 
possible to arrange for a special 
holiday with parade and fireworks, 
speeches, etc. 

§. Foundation or contest plan. 
It might be quite in line to an- 
nounce a company foundation for 
the development of this or that in 
the interest of the industry of 
which your company is a part. Or 
a contest might be arranged with 
proper awards for the best papers or 
greatest development of the year, in 
your field or the industries of your 
customers. 

6. Product identification. In a 
great many cases, it is also possible 
to carry the anniversary idea on to 
the product produced, using an an- 
niversary seal or perhaps giving a 
new product an anniversary name. 

7. Anniversary coins. Some com- 
panies have medallions or similar 
mementoes struck off and presented 
to customers and employes. One 
company has been successful in 
using the coin in connection with 
the year of its founding which has 
proved of great interest and very 


effective. 


There are many possibilities, but per- 
haps these few will prove of help to 
you. 


Proving the Value of Advertising 


Our advertising department is doing 


what is generally considered a fairly good 
job. However, along with many others, 
we are frequently confronted with the 


+ 


- 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Bernard Dolan of Peter Frasse Com- 


pany gave a very interesting talk on 
this subject at the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association Silver Jubilee 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested. 
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Conference last month in Milwaukee. 
He gave a long list of questions in- 
cluding many embarrassing questions 
that are continually being asked. He 
pointed out that he thought it would 
be a very good idea to make this an 
association project. If you are a mem- 
ber of the NIAA, it will pay you to 
follow the work this year, and no 
doubt you will find the answers you 
are looking for. We must all keep in 
mind, however, that we are manufac- 
turers and distributors in advertising. 
We are looking for a faster and more 
economical method of moving our ma- 
terials and equipment. Salesmanship 
and advertising may be necessary, but 
perhaps some day soon, some other 
better method may be evolved. We 
must not be in the position of trying 
to sell more advertising as such to 
our companies, but rather to find bet- 
ter ways of moving goods. 


Long Range Contacts 


We are no longer personally repre- 
sented in the Chicago area. I would like 
to get from you any suggestions which 
you might have as to the best means of 
maintaining good relationship with our 
customers in this area. 

I have been contemplating doing this 
by direct mail, but I thought perhaps 
your department may have had such a 
question posed some time in the past and 
might have a better solution. 

Any suggestions on this problem will 
be much appreciated. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

It is difficult to maintain a close 
relationship with customers without 
some personal representation. Direct 
mail will keep your name and message 
before your customers, but they still 
may not feel very close to you. 

Personal letters regarding equipment 
er materials they are using, inquiries 
regarding the service, offering help on 
any problems, etc., come next to a 
personal call. 

With some reasonable care, might it 
not be possible for you to arrange for 
representation with some other com- 
pany or sales agent who has an allied 
but not competitive product in the 
Chicago area? 

Another method too séldom used is 
the long distance telephone. At first 
blush, it may seem that long distance 
‘phoning is quite expensive. On the 
other hand, when compared with the 
heavy expenses of a local office man- 
ager, secretary, etc., you might have 
quite a number of very nice talks with 
your customers by a long distance tele- 
phone and still compare very favorably 
from an economic standpoint. 





THE MAGAZINE 
OF PRESIDENTS 
DUN’S REVIEW 




















~_ 70,000 


INDUSTRIAL and MANUFACTURING CONCERNS with 
Buyers Register 


A directory serving the Industrial and Manufacturing field for over forty years. 
Many advertisers in the current issue have placed representation in Buyers 
Register every month for over twenty years, some starting as far back as 1909. 
Buyers Register also contains an editorial section replete with information on 
latest developments and improvements in the industrial field. 


"226 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41] 


By Class Numbers 


Dermeterel Geeek coc ccccccteensens 1450 
Reinforciag Seed 2. .cccccscccces 1451 
Steel Piling Sheet & Tubular....... 1452 
Steel Forms for Concrete........- 1453 
Culvert & Tunnel Steel........... 1454 
DS 2 eee 1460 
PRYWOOK 2 nc ccccccccccccscscens 1471 
Electrical Equipment (General)... .1500 
Elec. Generation Equipment....... 1510 
PD. ccegecets cucenresagense 1512 
Magnetos eCCO CEES H SOHO SES ESOS 1514 
Voltage Regulators & Reactors..... 1521 
Converters, Inverters & Rectifiers. .1522 
Electric Condensers ........-+ee+> 1523 
Pe. cp ea tbele eke Renew meee 1524 
CBRCHOES 2c ccccncvceescesseees 1525 
Fluorescent Lighting Ballasts....... 1526 
Electric Wire & Cable.........0. 1530 
Auto Ignition Wire & Battery 

Be - idee eins teateceeens eos 1531 
Electric Conduit & Duct .......... 1532 
Bus Bar & Trolley-Duct Elec. Distri- 

Setto SyCPGM ce cctscctcossses 1533 
Wiring Devices, Boxes, Panels, & 

NE ns cc coh cwehadaiel 1534 
Fluorescent Lighting Accessories. ..1536 
Pole Lime Hardware ....ccscccces 1540 
Connectors, Splices & Conductor 

Dh tcnkiegeced sae uanaetis 1541 
Pa or Ce COED céncasccsewaeen 1545 
Elec. Insulators & Insulating 

DP. <ccendeecsdusae chee 1550 
Electric Insulating Materials....... 1551 
Electric Insulating Tapes.......... 1552 
Switches & Switchgear ........... 1560 
Contacts & Terminals ........c00- 1561 
POE. ctéccuahaarees 1563 
DE. VreeWeek seb bichwahedh eat 1564 
i ED wcities cee etaneedees 1565 
Switchboard & Panel Boards....... 1566 
Electric Control Equipment........ 1567 
Electric Coils & Solenoids......... 1568 
Welding Controls & Timers....... 1569 
Elec. Measuring & Testing Instru- 

Sn ni ceenetne Guus ssoenien 1570 
WattFiour Déeters ..ccccccccccse 1571 
Photoelectric Devices ............ 1573 
Electronic Control Devices 

0 ee ee ee ee es 1580 
tO sau & culled 6-iae Gaui 1610 
Fractional HP Motors ............ 1611 
ERP Oe er 1612 
Heating Element & Units ......... 1636 
pmcnmcescemt LOMO ..cccccsceces 1641 
Fluorescent Lamps—Only......... 1642 
Lighting Equipment General....... 1650 
Incandescent Lighting Equipment 

Pe. ¢b¢l che bie bene wat 1651 
Incandescent Lighting Equipment 

PPR EE ere 1652 
Vehicle Lighting Equipment....... 1653 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 

DT cicahdacanwasec denna 1658 
Lighting Equipment Incandescent & 

Fluorescent Combination ....... 1659 
Industrial & Commercial Communi- 

EE: i tain oid iii Sik One ae hh ee 1660 
NE PONS od cccucnasésees 1662 
Broadcasting Equipment .......... 1663 
Radio Parts & Accessories ........ 1670 
Electronic Tubes—All Types...... 1672 
Phonograph Parts & Accessories... .1675 
Communication System—Inter-Plant 

PE Fé cecadasenden aawen 1680 





For TAILORED 
EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISE in 
CAMINOS y CALLES 


The only Latin American mag- 
azine with editorial content 
tailored to heavy construction 
field exclusively.* 

31 Latin American advisory 
editors Bulls-EYE their 
editorial to the most likely 
buyers of heavy construction 
equipment ...all editorial is 
on heavy construction. Only 
magazine of its kind. 

Write for “Report on Trade 
Journal Readership among 
10,700 Latin American Road- 
builders”. 


CAMINOS y CALLES 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 
22 West Maple Street 
Chicago 109, Illinois 


*Other than buildings, factories, etc 














20,000 


Telephone 
Exchanges 
presenta 
Profitable 
Market 


for many items 


Only ONE 
Trade Magazine 
Reaches This 
ENTIRE Market! 


| Fortnightly 


‘TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Write for Complimentary Copies, 
-Rate Cards, etc. 


7720 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 26 
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How to beat 


“Cold Turkey Selling! 


Give your men plenty of “live” leads to call on! 
You can get more of such leads, quicker and at least cost, by placing your 
advertising in 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


It goes direct to 88,403 “Keymen” in every field of 
Industry 29,969 more than the nearest competitor 
in the field. 

The cost per 1000 readers, for 1/9 page space, is $1.64 
per thousand, as compared with $1.93 and 
$2.05 per thousand for the other two 
leading papers, respectively. 
























for 
your copy of 
the latest 
IN DU &S- 
TRIAL 
MA INTE- 
NANCE cer- 
tified Audit 

It proves 


Send 


you can 








cover all In- 
dustry at 
one low cost 





























Industrial Maintenance 


3623-27 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














| 


SALES MANAGER’S 


A fine future open with long estab- 
lished 
A real opportunity for a man who is | | 
(1) 
| | through industrial supply outlets; (2) 
an able sales correspondent; (3) free 
to travel 
quarters occasionally; (4) willing to 
“work up” to a major executive post. 
Salary open. 
background. 
view in New York, expenses paid. 
Box 393, Industrial Marketing, 100 E. a 
Ohio St, Chicago 11, Illinois. | 


s— ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
\ EXECUTIVE: 


DEALERS WANT 


ASSISTANT 


maker of fastening devices. 


experienced in sales operations 


New York head- 


out of 


DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUE OF BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 
(Closing October 1st) 


Write fully about your 
Enclose photo. Inter- 
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* Airport Management 
* Airport Operators 


* Aircraft Service 
Operators 


* Airlines 
* Air Cargo Services 
* Aircraft Distributors 


* Aircraft Dealers 
* Aviation Schools 


* Airport Planners and 
Builders 


* Airport Concessions 


They all do business on 
the airports of America 
























AIRPORTS is the ONLY 
Specialized Publication 
serving this field 





ST. Lowis 
LOS ANGELES — 
RTAANTA 


AY, NEW YORK 1. 
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ODERN 
AILROADS 


= 
_ 


Today's 
Fastest Growing 


Railroad 
Publication 


Interesting New 8-Page 
folder tells WHY! 


Write for your copy today 


Modern Railroads 
326 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Hil. 

















but 


hundreds of other products used in the 


— If you make any one of 


Pit and Quarry industries, ask for speci- 
fic marketing information on the sales 


potentials of that product in this two 


billion dollar industry. 


PIT AND QUARRY 


538 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 

















Threading & Tapping Machines... .4526 


Pipe Threading Machines......... 4527 
Metal Sawing Machines .......... 4528 
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DMAA's 1947 Contest 


EPT. 22 at 5 p.m. is the deadline 

for entry portfolios to reach the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association’s 
New York headquarters to be eligible 
for judging in the association’s 1947 
Best of Industry direct mail competi- 
tion. 

Participants who fill in and mail 
entry blanks together with a $10 
entry fee to DMAA, 17 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, will receive instruction 
sheets and suggestions to simplify 
preparation of a portfolio to convey 
the entering campaign and story to 
the contest judges. 

Contestants must then submit a 
direct mail or mail order effort pro- 
duced between Sept. 1, 1946, and Aug. 
31, 1947, which they think deserves 
recognition for its planning and effec- 
Best of Industry DMAA 
certificates and honorable mention 
merit awards will be given to those 
campaigns selected by the board of 
judges at the DMAA Convention, Oct. 
23, 24 and 25 at Cleveland’s Hotel 
Carter. Winning portfolios will be 
displayed at the conference. 

The judging panel includes Alice 
Honore Drew, advertising manager of 
TelAutograph Corporation, New York, 
chairman; H. S. Foster, director of 
advertising of Mead Sales Company, 
Philadelphia; Richard Messner, vice- 
president of E. E. Brogle & Co., New 
York; Norman R. Singleton, direct 
mail manager of R. H. Macy’s, New 
York; and Frank Ware, circulation 
director of Newsweek, New York. 


tiveness. 


Modern Plastics Appoints Hopper 

Modern Plastics, New York, has ap- 
pointed Schuyler Hopper Company to 
handle its advertising. 
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Invite yourself in! 
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Invite yourself in — with the one great 
daily business newspaper that’s read, used, 
trusted, preferred by the key executives 
who control management purchasing 
power in this billion dollar market. 


S 


y 





ttlitt 


CVA) 


To 






Nobody 4as to stand outside. . . just 
looking in at the nation’s greatest 
industrial area, the nation’s greatest 
management market, the billions 
of dollars in business potential 
represented by the Central West. 








The Chicago Journal of Commerce hits this receptive audience 
daily, directly, with telling impact. So can your advertising 
story. And at such budget-easy rates as, for instance, 
twelve big 8 by 10 inch ads for only $2,352. 


The source of daily business news in the nation’s greatest industrial area. 
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=— ADVERTISING 


IT'S NOT TOO EARLY 
Tom oliolamellmmae) oh melile 
Ton Zelitmiclminl-Maelicllele 
pages in the Annual 
Blelaltiel a 


DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUE OF BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 
(Closing October Ist) 


WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 

New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 

Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS * PAPERS MAGAZINES 


Federal S# Chicag 
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an Opportunity for 
i a 

Manufacturers to Cash " on 

New and Unique Editorial Plan 


Write for folder and get the complete 
story on how this new and unique editorial 
plan makes your advertising more produc- 
tive in the Concrete industries Buyers’ 
Directory. And, don't forget— 







Forms close Aug. 20 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 


1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 





EFFECTIVE APPROACH ... 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A publication (monthly) with readership pene- 
tration to engineers who have the real me- 
chanical responsibilities NOW. It reaches man- 
agement, design, production, power and other 
engineering factors in industry. It offers real 
quality circulation, 24,000, and broad engi- 
neer contact which cannot be duplicated as a 
group by any other circulation. e 


© 
EFFECTIVE FOLLOW THROUGH... 








MECHANICAL CATALOG 








AND DIRECTORY 





The one reference book (annual) which in- 
sures that the essential data on your products 
be readily available in the hands of industry's 
most influential engineers. It goes to 15,000. 
Ail of these are engaged in management, 
planning, designing, specification and produc- 
tion work. All are buyers or have strong buy- 
ing influence, whose business or professional 
connections are on record. 

Rates and information upon request . 

Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 

29 West 39th Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Federal Controls End, 
Year-end Outlook Better 
for Building Industry 


ores home building industry, un- 


der tight federal controls during 
the war years, was handicapped in its 
effort to meet serious postwar housing 
shortages by the continuation of price 
ceilings and other government regula- 
tions throughout 1946. The net re- 
sult of price controls on building 
materials was to halt the production 
of many necessary building products, 
and to curtail production of many 
others. 

Builders, in an attempt to comply 
with government urgings, and to meet 
the great demand, started many more 
houses than available materials per- 
mitted them to finish. Uncertain de- 
liveries of materials doubled the time 
required to build, and forced builders 
to choose between the waste of unpro- 
ductive overhead and capital brought 
about by delays, and paying inflated 
prices for materials handled through 
gray market channels. Either choice 
added disturbing cost factors which 
had to be reflected in higher prices. 
Restrictions on the cost of houses that 
could be built, and more recently, on 
the size of new houses, added a dispro- 
portionate amount of small houses. 

With the removal of price ceilings 
on building materials in December, 
1946, production immediately in- 
creased. Now, with the exception of 
a few items retarded by strikes in some 
cases, and by inherent problems that 
make rapid acceleration of production 
impossible, materials are flowing in 
good supply. Production of all build- 
ing materials is about 165% of the 
1940 level. There is every indication 
that the end of the third quarter of 
1947 will see all building materials 
competing for markets. 

Building costs are high, but not 
higher than cost rises in other basic 
industries, and not as high as in many. 
Since labor accounts for about 90% 





A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 









of the cost of a new house, and since 
labor wage scales are up to stay, there 
is little chance of large or immediate 
cost recessions. The economies of ful! 
manufacturing production schedules, 
competition for markets at all levels, 
the return of materials to normal dis- 
tribution channels, and increased man- 
hour production by labor at job sites 
should result in varying, but, in the 
main, modest declines of costs and 
prices over a period of 18 to 24 
months. 

The present rate of new housing 
unit starts is 800,000 for the year, 
with excellent prospects of increasing 
that to one million. More than half 
of these starts should be finished be- 
fore the end of the year, and those 
added to 435,000 unfinished units at 
the beginning of 1947, all of which 
will be completed, indicates that the 
nation’s housing inventory should be 
increased by at least 900,000 units 
this year. 

Housing prefabricators, with difh- 
cult distribution problems still un- 
solved, will account for not more than 
their normal prewar percentage of new 
houses. Present cost and time studies 
indicate that economics and time-sav- 
ing will be achieved by wider adoption 
of job site fabrication and assembl) 
of structural parts. Operative build- 
ers learned a lot about this type of 
operation during the war, and have 
found that it pays off on developments 
of practically all sizes, even those in- 
volving as few as 20 houses.—E. G. 
Gavin, Editor, American Builder. 


Predicts Steady Increase 
for Power Industry 


HE best indicator of the current 

market for power generating and 
using equipment is the curve of elec- 
tric power production by utilities 
Service of these utilities reaches all 
classes of industry, business houses, 
residences apd agriculture. Today that 
curve is following the general trend 
of the reduced summer load, but from 
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13 to 17% above the corresponding 
load of last year which is a very 
healthy condition so far as the utilities 
ure concerned. The fact is that elec- 
tric utility companies are planning and 
building new plants as rapidly as build- 
ing construction and manufacturing 
of power equipment can be carried out. 

Manufacturers of important power 
generating equipment such as boil- 
ers, turbines, generators, condensers, 
pumps, stokers, etc., are offering as 
their earliest delivery dates all the way 
from six months to as much as three 
years. New orders for stationary steel 
water tube boilers, which set the pat- 
tern for the sale of other power equip- 
ment in the field, during the first four 
months of this year amounted in ca- 
pacity to 46,543,000 pounds of steam 
per hour at maximum rating. This 
compares with 40,994,000 in 1946 and 
22,900,000 in 1945 over the 
four-month period. 


same 


Thus we have an indication of the 
confidence industry has in the expand- 
ing need for steam power services. 
Industrial production over the first 
half of 1947 is 75% above the 1935- 
1939 level, and this is approximately 
10% above last year’s level. 

Many changes are taking place that 
will have a definite influence on the 
increased need for power services 
which are made more attractive be- 
cause of higher economy obtainable 
and greater convenience to power users. 
Some of these advancements are well 
worth taking into consideration while 
plans for the future are being 
considered. 

New manufacturing methods and 
equipment are speeding production 
New 


designs and new types of motors are 


through modern uses of power. 


broadening and simplifying the use of 
Gas turbines are com- 
ing definitely into the field of power 
generation presenting a need for the 
development of new types of auxil- 
Diesel engines are being built 
to incorporate many wartime improve- 
Many advantages are being 
made available through recently ap- 
proved steam turbine standardization. 


electric power. 


laries. 


ments. 


Power plant auxiliary equipment 
and operating methods have undergone 
many improvements resulting in higher 
economy, reliability and safety. Alloy 
steel tubes and castings are permitting 
use of higher temperatures and pres- 
sures with resultant higher economy. 
Water conditioning practices are con- 
stantly being improved. Instruments 
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TIMBERMAN 


Seeking higher quality circulation at lower space cost? 


Maybe you didn’t know that THe TrmMBEeRMAN’s net 


paid circulation now exceeds 8000 (largest in the forest 


products industry). And that today, advertisers in 


THE TIMBERMAN enjoy a lower cost per thousand 


readers than our advertising clients paid ten years ago! 


THE 


TIMBERMAN 


SAN FRANCISCO 


An International 
Lumber Journal 
7 
Founded 1899 


519 S.W PARK AVENUE 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


* 
Advertising Offices Also: 
CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


HERE ARE 
SPACE COST FACTS 


Ten years ago a 12-time black and 
white page cost $100 per insertion with 
less than 4000 net paid readers—cost 
per M over $25. Today Tue Timper- 
MAN 12-time black and white page rate 
is $150 per insertion with more than 
8000 net paid readers—cost per M less 
than $19. THe TrmpBerMan is proof of 
a basic American philosophy—to offer 
a constantly better product for less 
cost. We suggest that you do as hun- 
dreds of other advertisers do—promote 
your goods or services consistently to the 
busy, responsive folks in the forest pro- 


ducts industry—via THe TiImMBeRMAN. 


Publishers of WESTERN BUILDING: The Light Construction Journal of the West. Read each month 
by more than 10,000 dealers, builders, architects in the 1] western states. Tell the story of your build- 
ing products and services to this live reading audience representing the market you want to reach 








@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 


publication. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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11 Zeltimaehioblolem slere lt) 
with sizes, weights, 
want 
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colors dealers 
reliMmiahiclaiilehilels 
fingertip: 
DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUE OF BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 
(Closing October Ist) 














National Screw & Mfg. Co. 
is educating design engi- 
neers on the advantages of 
including their specialty 
fastening devices in future 
designs ...with ads that 
“simply can't be missed in 
Design News. 

And they average 155 in- 
quiries per ad. “... very well 
satisfied with results, they 
report. 

You can get Results with 
Design News. 

Want proof? Send for “15 
Case Studies.” 





NO MAN IS 
GOING TO TELL 
ME ABOUT MY BUSINESS! 


You're right, brother you're 
absolutely right. No man ts going to 
tell you about your business. But if 


} 


advertising has anything to do with 


your business, I’m going to tell you 


about prin 


\dvertising can do a lot for your 


business, Advertising—properly pre 
pared—properly priced—can do just 
what vou want it to do—MAK] 


MORE SALES 














| Kencliffe Plan. 


about the 


Inquire 
\n advertising program that lays it 
down in Brass tack language just 


how much we can do for so much 


advertising costs have 
been a Spex ialty of ours. We tell you 
in advance what you can do for one 
hundred dollars (which is practically 
nothing) or three thousand (which 
could do a reasonable job) and, 
brother—we work. Give us a jingle 
SU Perior 8088—or write 


Pre puot ! 


KENCLIFFE ASSOCIATES 


RADIO—SPACE—DIRECT MAIL 
664 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Il. 
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and controls are being demanded and 
developed in the progress toward 
higher efficiency and reduced available 
personnel. 

No limit is apparent to the progress 
that is being made nor the uses to 
which electric power can be put in 
homes and factories, and the prospec- 
tive purchasers of power generating 
equipment are making plans which are 
being completed as rapidly as con- 
ditions will permit to expand capaci- 
ties. Edison Electric Institute reports 
that at the end of 1946 the aggre- 
gate generating capacity of this coun- 
try including isolated industrial and 
commercial plants was about 63,200,- 
000 kw. 

Orders for new generating equip- 
ment already exceed 13 million kw, 
and it is expected that in the next 
five or six years, 15 to 19 million kw 
will be installed. 

Homes and factories, every unit of 
which is a potential user of power, 
are being built as rapidly as materials 
can be secured and workmen avail- 
able can complete the jobs. -Power 
equipment manufacturers may confi- 
dently expect their market to expand 
nearly equivalent to the advance in 
power output of the public utilities 
which is in the neighborhood of 15% 
a year—RatpH Turner, Editor, 
Power Plant Engineering. 


Handling Company Gets New Name 


Mechanical Handling Techniques, Inc., 
New York, has name to 
Coughlin-Crosby Corporation 


changed its 
















Al Paul Lefton, president of Al Paul Lefton 
Company, Philadelphia advertising agency, 
and chairman for the Better Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition’s public relations committee, an- 
nounces plans for the $300,000 city-spon- 
sored exposition. Scheduled to be displayed 
Sept. 8 through Oct. 15 in Philadelphia's 
Gimbel Brothers’ store before being set 
up in @ permanent location elsewhere, 
the demonstration of "What City Planning 
Means to You,’ will be promoted by a 
wide array of public relations executives. 
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REACHES THE MAN IN 
RESPONSIBLE CHARGE 


Ths Chemical Engineer’s 


own magazine... 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers 
50 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


v 


See SR&DS listing — or 
write for latest circulation 
figures and sample copies. 




















lion fo 53,000 plant men. 


Bill Irish 


Editor 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52] 


Writing a Technical Book | € O N ST R U CT Oo Ra 


styled and printed. Several years pre- 


viously Warner & Swasey Company 
had brought out its highly competent | 
240-page “Turret Lathe Operator’s 


Manual,” and we had been impressed Now Has 


with the excellence of its printing. 


Caxton Company was called in to M 0 RE 


print the book, and Mack Leblang of 


this agency directed the design, selec- T i A N 
tion of paper and typography. 


The typography was carefully 
planned in the preliminary layout C | R C U LAT | 0 N 
stage to provide maximum legibility, 2. not counting 


taking into consideration the severe but those copies specifically directed to 
eyestrain which the readers—toolmak- C { R C U LAT | 0 N buyers, or those who influence the buy- 
ers and machine operators—are con- ing, of construction equipment and ma- 


stantly subject to in precision work. in the terials in Oklahoma, eastern Missouri, 
For this reason, 10-point Monotype Arkansas, western Tennessee, Mississippi 


Bodoni 175 was selected, ample lead- L 0 W r 2 and Louisiana. 


ing provided and the pages made up Each month, according to the many 


in two columns. routine checks made by our representa- 
Kor the talfiemss 190.iiee seem M I S S$ I S$ © I P P I tives, CO NSTR UCTION NEWS 
was specified in order to avoid the VA L L zi y a ee 1s read “yo iene ye 
breaking up of the minute details F yeAasn, Atevetoy wpitie cm wig’ 1 
ication covering the construction indus- 

brought out in the photographs. Many try that is dietrtbuted tn the ares. 
readers have echoed the comment of 





We invite your investigation of this num- 
ber one construction industry medium in 
one of the top construction markets. 


the professor of management engineer- 
ing at Texas A. and M. College who 
wrote, “The illustrations are some of 


the best I have ever seen in a book.” First in Current Construction News, in Advertising, in Circulation, in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley 





In all phases of the design and in 
establishing its format, every effort 
was made to produce a completely C Oo | S$ T x U C T i oO ag 
functional and  convenient-to-use 
book. All text matter and illustrations — im me W S$ RA Oo Pj T ry L Y 
were planned to be closely related to 


each other. One important detail, 








emphasized throughout, resulted in a 
Reporting 
triumph which pleased us as much as ‘ 


iny other single aspect of the book: In CONSTRUCTION acriviriss | | 
é vv In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 


almost every instance the illustrations 3 Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana 
’ 
and accompanying text were placed 





either on the same page or directly 
opposite each other. 





There is every indication that the 
book is being used for the purpose 
intended—as an important contribu- _AA 
tion to the technical literature on - | MINDED EXECUTIVES 
hole-making. The list of companies in 
the United States and abroad that have THIS IS A REMINDER 


ss 
7 ei § 
purchased copies—and recorded in ~! ant it’s not too early 
~ 
= 





numbers as high as 50—reads like a to ask our help in lay- 
Blue Book of Industry. The Herbert 
D. Hall Foundation, devoted to indus- 
trial training and education, has placed 


ing out your faehcellele 
RS 
S 
> 
its facilities squarely behind the book ~ F DEALERS’ DIRECTORY 
S 
rt 


pages for the Annual 
pTelaiticla, 


ISSUE OF BUILDING pon ER 


in order to assure its reaching voca- 


SUPPLY NEWS | Write to the 
_. (Closing October Ist) | REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 WEST 22nd St NEW YORK 11 


tional schools and apprenticeship train- 
ing courses. 
What did it cost? . . . 80-pound 
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Parker Rust Proof Co. 15 
developing more and greater 
ts processes 






recognition for i 
products with ads that 
missed in 





and ! 
“simply can’t be 
Design News. 







And averaging 39 inquiries 
per ad, they know _ 
advertising is seen, read an 
effective in stimulating ac- 
tive interest among prospects. 









You can get Results with 
Design News. 






. “1c 
Want proof? Send for 15 


Case Studies. 





















for 
dotted line 
results 






from makers and users of 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


“Tops 20 publications for inquiry 
costs” —"80°/, of our sales made 
through PLASTICS WORLD” — 
“More than $2.000 of orders from 
less than $600 advertising.” 







Y,| I I ive rs 
sit Ir expe. 

T : I PLASTICS 

VORLD 1 ea a 

timat )0 kers j 

s t 1s Ss I 

elling and selling jol 

COVERAGE the most complete 
in the field 

ECONOMY standard units $1( 
ti £119 





ACTION—-Advertisers get results 


imm liately 





Ask for a current copy—get full 
FACTS 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 






Chicago — Cleveland 





Los Angeles — San Francisco 














coated paper, several hundred half- 
tons, 448 pages, Fabrikoid cover, case 
bound. 

The sale of the first printing of 
§,000 copies will bring a return of 
close to half the investment, and the 
company will break even on succeed- 
ing printings. If you want a basis of 
comparison, the net outlay won’t 
exceed the cost of one of those lavish 
brochures mentioned earlier. Besides 
other important distinctions, the use- 
ful life of “Precision Hole Location” 
has been conservatively estimated at 
10 years. 

We leave it to you whether, when 
thousands of young best potential cus- 
tomers will buy a technical book which 
you have written about your specialty, 
the result isn’t the healthiest kind of 
promotion and good will. 

One final point. The Moore book 
was not a substitute for space adver- 
tising, sales catalogs or any other phase 
of the marketing program. That’s 
a pitfall too many companies fall into 
when they go all out for impressive 
institutional advertisements, a pub- 
licity campaign or a literature program 
and jettison everything else. 


Heald Machine Company 


Adopts New Trademark 
NEW trademark is being pro- 
moted by Heald Machine Com- 

pany, Worchester, Mass., through pub- 

lication and di- 

rect mail adver- 





tising, On com- 
pany letterheads, * 
on business forms 

and shipping 
crates, on the 


jackets of Heald 


machinists and 

















HEALD 
servicemen, and 


as the motif of the company’s exhibit 
at the September Machine Tool Show 
in Chicago. 

The new trademark, in the tradi- 
tional Heald colors of maroon and 
gray, represents a capital “H” for 
Heald, but uses a circle of the con- 
ventional cross-bar. The circle sym- 
bolizes the precision behind a boring 
tool or grinding wheel on a Heald 
machine. 

The company spent months sort- 
ing out hundreds: of preliminary de- 
signs until the most appealing was 
finally picked. Heald’s advertising 
agency, Rickard & Co., New York, is 
assisting in the promotion of the new 
trademark. 
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80% 


RENEWALS... 


Over 80°% of the subscribers to 
BREWERS DIGEST renew their sub- 
scriptions proving high reader interest. 
plus large pass-along readership—3 
per copy. 

plus circulation more than doubled 
in past 6 years indicating a live, re- 
sponsive audience. 

plus high advertising volume because 
readers respond better to products 


advertised in BREWERS DIGEST. 









For Detaled 
Reference Deore 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 


Write for sample copies 






and descriptive data. 








CHICAGO 6-747 W. Jackson Bivd. 
NEW YORK 17 - 489 Fifth Ave. 


BEDDING @ BEDDING @ BEDDING 








s| choice : 
; of 
s| first-line ; 
*) suppliers = 
y] to, 
>| bedding : 
; | producers 


BEDDING @ BEDDING @ BEDDING 





vee are eS 


Power Group to Publish 
New Operating Engineer 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company will 
inaugurate a new business paper focussed 
on the needs of engineers directly re- 
sponsible for the operation and mainte- 
nance of power services in industrial and 
service establishments with publication of 
the first pilot issue of Operating Engineer 
in October 

The new publication will take over the 
editorial functions of the “Operating 
Engineer” section of Power, published 
since 1939. The publishing team will be 
headed by N. O. Wynkoop, comptroller 
»f McGraw-Hill and publisher of Power, 
Phil Swain, editor of Power and Bayard 
E. Sawyer, business manager of Power. 

Power will continue its circulation at 
the 30,000 level, focussing on top execu- 
tives, engineering department heads and 
design engineers of large power plants, 
while Operating Engineer will shoot for 
an initial 20,000 circulation among smaller 
power generators and users. Operating 
Engineer's page rate will be $100 for the 
first three pilot issues. The 12-time rate, 
beginning with January, will be $200 


Kingsley L. Rice Leaves 
ABC, ABP as Papers Shift 


Kingsley L. Rice, president of Tech 
nical Publishing Company, will drop 
membership in the Associated Business 
Papers and the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation, as the result of changes in cir 
ulation policy of Power Plant Engineer 
ng and its new companion publication, 
Plant Engineer 

Power Plant Engineer will be renamed 
Power Generation this winter. Both 
Power Generation and Plant Engineer will 
become CCA papers 

Mr. Rice has served both ABP and 
ABC in official capacities for many years 
He was president and chairman of the 
board of ABP and a director of ABC in 


recent years 


Electrical Mfg. Resumes 
Product Design Competition 


Electrical Manufacturing, New York, 
has resumed its annual product design 
test with cash awards totaling $2,500 
The competition, a yearly event until the 
var interrupted, will honor excellence in 
esign and achievement in engineering of 
ew electrically operated machines, ap- 
pliances or equipment 
This year’s contest closes Aug. 6, and 
anuscripts describing the development 
the award-winning products will be 
iblished in the October product design 


sue 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


Moves Its New York Office 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce 
as moved its Eastern advertising and 
litorial ofhces in New York from 120 
Broadway to 52 Broadway 


Monsen Opens West Coast Plant 


Monsen, Chicago typographers, has 
pened a West Coast branch plant at 928 

Figueroa St., Los Angeles, with Ray 
Lee in charge 


Say, this is GOOD 2 | 


It’s too bad (at least, we think it 
is) that publication printers can’t 
put identification tags on the pub- 
lications they print. Like this, for 
example: ‘*This magazine was 
printed by WNU, which has been 
doing a grand job for publishers 
for many years.” 


It may sound egotistical to you, 


but we’re inclined tothink that print- 
er identification would bring new 
business to our doors. For quality 
is still a mighty magnet, especially 
when a fair price accompanies it. 
Do you get out a publication 
periodically? If so, we have some- 
thing interesting to tell you. Why 


not invite us over for a chat? 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN axcover 1830 
NEWSPAPER 
UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


COPY 


BAG—AILtL 


UNDER ONE ROOF 





FROM TO MAIL 
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One important way to control your sales curve is to pass your 


sales message on to the men who control the spending. 


In the 


construction field . . . in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio . . . your 


best assurance of effectively telling your story is to “tell it in 


Construction Digest.” 


Published every two weeks, Construction Digest will carry your 


message to 8,000 engineers, contractors and public works officials 


who control the “purse strings” 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 


in this important market. 


215 E. New York St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


NSTRUCTION [JIGEST 


¢ IMinoits Indiana Ohio Public Work 
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Indianapolis 












Accurate Spring Mfg. Co. is 
getting more and 
sign engineers to know and 
remember” this company a6 
ce of quality 
with ads that 


“look bigger and | 5 
missed in Design News. 








a good sour 








And they've been getting an 
average of over 100 inquiries 
per ad. Quality? They just 
increased their schedule! 








You can get Results with 
Design News. 


Want proof? Send for “15 
Case Studies.” 
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HOW ECONOMICALLY 


INCREASE SALES 


SAPABLE AGENCY 












Books 












——for Marketing Men 


MARKETING BY MANUFACTURERS 
Edited by Charles F. Phillips 

Published 1946, by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 

332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 

Price: $5. 


A serious deficiency in both indus- 
trial and consumer marketing has been 
the scarcity of executives who can truly 
be termed “marketing men.” Rarely, ex- 
cept through prolonged experience in a 
variety of jobs, does one man acquire a 
well-balanced grasp of the broad rela- 
tionships in distribution, sales, advertis- 
ing, research and pricing policies. 

Some texts, particularly those of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, have employed the “case” 
approach to ground university undergrad- 
uates and graduate students in  back- 
ground for top management decisions. 
Unfortunately, these fictitious or thinly- 
disguised cases are long forgotten before 
the world-beating alumnus has progressed 
to a position where he must determine 
broad policy 

Still other marketing texts, designed for 
one or two courses in the junior or se- 
nior year of college, become almost en- 
cyclopedic in an attempt to cover fully 
all of the ramifications of agricultural, in- 
dustrial and consumer marketing, espe- 
cially in attempting to picture the varied 
distribution structures involved. 

The concept and execution of “Market- 
ing by Manufacturers” place the 650- 
page work in a category quite apart from 
previous marketing texts. The authors 
have sought to develop a book that will 
be helpful to manufacturers and business 
men in reaching policy decisions on mar- 
keting problems as well as giving business 
men and students alike a firmer under- 
standing of the problems involved in mar- 
keting goods 

Charles F. Phillips, president of Bates 
College, the editor, and his collaborators 
are all established authorities in their re- 
spective fields; all have written standard 
texts or contributed papers for the Journal 
of Marketing of the American Market- 
ing Association. From industry come 
the contributions of Robert T. Browne of 
Pillsbury Mills, Ralph R. Butler of Mece- 
Kinsey & Co., and Lawrence C. Lockley 
of DuPont. Ralph S. Alexander of Co- 
lumbia University contributed chapters on 
over-all distribution; Delbert J. Duncan of 
Cornell University on distribution chan- 
nels; Harry R. Tosdal, Harvard Univer- 
sity, sales management; H. W. Huegy and 
C. H. Sandage of the University of Illi- 
nois, pricing and advertising; and John 
H. Frederick, University of Maryland and 
A. H. Chute, University of Toledo, physi- 
cal distribution 

Each contributor has succeeded in fit- 
ting his phase of marketing into its 
proper relationship with the over-all pat- 
tern, and in covering broad policy in a 
manner that facilitates using each chapter 
as a check-list to guide marketing plan- 
ning 
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Where industrial and consumer goods 
problems diverge widely, the authors 
treat them in separate chapters. Where 
the problems are common they are treated 
together. 

Obviously, with the book's broad edi 
torial scope, no single chapter is a self 
sufficient guide to a single phase of mar 
keting. The sound student who is active 
in marketing today will use “Marketing 
by Manufacturers” as a broad survey to 
round out his basic understanding of the 
entire marketing process, then pursue 
more intensive studies in the more spe 
cialized texts mentioned in the foot- 
notes. 

The sales or advertising worker who 
has his eye focussed on the next rung ir 
the executive ladder will find the book 
a valuable addition to his permanent |i 
brary, worth frequent consultation and 
re-reading.— HB. 


SALES MANAGERS HANDBOOK 

Edited by John Cameron Aspley 
Published 1947, by Dartnell Corporation, 
4660 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 
Price: $10. 


The fifth edition of this handbook still 
is a favorite of mine. Crammed into its 
1,100 pages is useful, workable informa 
tion every person connected with ales, 
advertising and sales promotion can use 
daily. 

The “Sales Managers Handbook” is 
not a volume you can or will want to 
read in a night. In fact, it should never 
be read as a steady diet. However, a 
careful reading and study of various sec- 
tions which pertain to the various mult: 
ple duties of advertising and sales promo- 
tion men must enrich your mind. Because 
here, compiled in one very comprehensive 
book, is page after page of facts which 
will materially assist you in doing a bet: 
ter job. Certainly, as a tool for the 
sales manager and the sales department, 
it is invaluable. The advertising man- 
ager will also find the handbook a 
worthy volume to have handy at all times, 
if only for reference purposes. 

Particular attention is called to these 
sections: Practical Sales Research; Mar- 
ket Analysis; Sales Meetings and Con 
ferences; Sales Films and Slides; Sales 
Manuals and Portfolios; and Trade Pro- 
motional Methods. 

Especially recommended are the se« 
tions on consumer advertising and trade 
and technical advertising. A review of 
the material in these two sections, which 
unforunately are at the rear of the book 
will prove beneficial. 

The “Sales Managers Handbook” ‘s 
recommended as a worth while addition 
to the advertising man’s library. 

—B. M. W 


Parts Jobber Appoints Olsow 
Parts Jobber magazine, Chicago, 
appointed Herb J. Olsow, New York, 


its Eastern representative. 








[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114] 
The Copy Chasers 


out. There is little we can say about 
them except that they appear to con- 
tain everything including the kitchen 
sink, and in well arranged and indexed 
form. What they represent is more 
important to us . . . and that is an 
extremely conscientious job of cus- 
tomer servicing. 


Keeping Your Sense of Humor 

Sorry you weren’t among the plaque 
winners. But if you want to be one, 
now is the time to be shooting at next 
year. And while you’re busy doing it, 
please remember that over and above 
talent and lots of hard work you need 
a sense of humor (to keep your sense) 
and an open mind. We were reminded 
of these two important Virtues just 
recently by a very wonderful letter 
from Riehard T. Brice, advertising 
manager, Otis Elevator Company. He 
wrote: 

In your June issue you make the state- 
ment, “We're bored stiff, and you must be 
too, with such self-compliments as: ‘Soon 
after Edison electrified the world, Otis 
electrified the elevator.” 

This letter is just to let you know that 
this ad bores us as much as it does you. 
At a recent meeting of our planning 
group, it was the general consensus that 
this ad was our worst effort for a long 
time—and that was before we read your 
snide remarks. 

P. S. Don't blame the agency. We 
cooperate with them on the bad ones as 
well as the good ones.” 

We say a special plaque is in order 
for Adman Brice! 


Chicago Ad Executives Club 
Elects Calhoun as President 


E. H. Calhoun, Jaques Mfg. Company, 
is the newly elected president of the Ad- 
vertising Executives Club of Chicago. 

Other officers elected at the organiza- 
tion’s June meeting are L. M. Bennett, 
La Salle Extension University, vice-pres- 
ident; E. F. Heffley, Lumberman's Mutual 
Casualty Company, treasurer; and Har- 
vey Steen, Booth Fisheries, secretary. 

New directors include James F. Eads, 
International Cellucotton Products Com- 
pany, and Jim Pease, Frank Lewis, Inc. 


World Oil to Become Monthly; 
Will Be Published in 6 Sections 


Effective with the October issue, Gulf 
Publishing Company's World Oil, form- 
erly The Oil Weekly, will be published 
monthly. 

Ray L. Dudley, publisher, announces 
that the monthly World Oil will contain 
editorial content divided into six sections, 
each devoted to a particular phase of the 
oil industry. Each section will have a 
separate cover, similar in appearance to 
th front cover, and printed on the same 
heavy stock. 
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has so 


marked an influence on this decade 

















that it is only natural that promotion, 
headline, copy, illustration, lithography 


take on ."flash” characteristics. But 



































° 
that “flash” has an even bigger job 








°o 
of selling to do...added reason for 














using lithography -.. for using 
HAYNES lithography. 
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BALTIMORE: 30 WEST 25TH STREET * Phone: BELMONT 086! 
WASHINGTON: 1140 EAST-WEST HIGHWAY, SILVER SPRING, MD. @ Phone: SLIGO 8000 
NEW YORK: SUITE 303-4, 424 MADISON AVENUE e Phone: PLAZA 8-2740 


PHILADELPHIA: THE INQUIRER BUILDING e RITTENHOUSE 6-59886 
CLEVELAND: 1836 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO e@ MAIN 924! 

























































































HAYNES asin mm LITHOGRAPH CO., INC 


IN SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND, ADJACENT TO THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
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COMPLETE GZ 














Save time, money and grief and get better results 
this proven way. Experienced counsel FREE! 


NEGATIVES, PLATES, TYPESETTING, ART WORK 


and Reproduction Proofs . . . any one or all of these 
reliable services available promptly by mail. 


@ @ WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 
Art Type Negative Plate Service - 319 W.9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Detroit Bevel Gear Co. is 
more de- 


etting more and b 
7 “know 


sign engineers to 
this company and its prod- 
ucts—with ads that “look 
bigger in Design News. 


And they average 42 inquir- 
ad, locating the read- 


ies per 
rently most interested 


ers cur 
in their product. 


You can get Results with 


Design News. 
Want proof? Send for “15 
Case Studies.” 





RECORD OF HAY GRAB INQUIRIES 





PUBLICATION INQUIRIES SALES SPACE 





34 6x6 

6 4a x 6 3/4 
14 3g x 4 3/4 
9 

47 

36 

14 

20 

9 1 

ll 2 
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TOTAL 200 18 




















“Say, I hear you're raking in the cash 
these days, how comet” 

“Oh, I just use that Melisse Adv. Idea 
Service—it's Wonderful.” 

Melisse, creator and producer of the sen 

sational Ar ind rown With Melisse”’ 

campaign ind many other original for 

nate for ! al 1dvertisers services 

omotion, merchandising 

‘ slogans, humor 

nuity llustrations prod 

ind fashion design; mani- 

et ill with that dignified 

; ich and selling power. 

‘or the services of this GREAT talent 

*hone Melisse 


MELISSE ADV. IDEA SERVICE 
310 E. 55th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
Phone Plaza 3-9048 


Figure 3 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62] 
Selling Management 


background. They usually want “‘dol- 
lars and cents—right now!” informa- 
tion. If the inquiry records are checked 
closely with sales as outlined in the 
previous article, a quick analysis can 
be worked up to cover the actual re- 
turn from advertising during the last 
previous quarter or half year’s activity. 
Figure 2 on page 62 offers a summary 
of returns for such a period from all 
media. It includes the number of cur- 
rent inquiries as well as any direct re- 
sults obtained from them by the sales 
force. With such figures, it is reason- 
able to claim that any reduction in the 
schedule not only would reduce returns 
in the same proportion, but also would 
retard the continuity of effect as far 
as mame acceptance is concerned. 

To highlight direct results, a “new 
product” survey can be easily made 
particularly where all results are trace- 
able to publicity items. (See Figure 3.) 
This brings out current response in a 
definite market acceptance manner. 

Further support can be gained where 
it is possible to dramatize returns from 
individual ads. Page 62 features a 
panel containing various recent Amer- 
ican MonoRail ads together with re- 
sults attributable to each. 

With a display of data as illustrated 
herewith, it was possible not so long 
ago to stop a raid by management 
which would have severely crippled 
the schedule. By showing in a con- 
crete manner definite returns from 
every dollar spent, the advertising 
manager is easily able to hang on to 
his funds. Records such as described 
add to his professional stature when 
handled in a professional manner. 











PREFABRICATED HOMES 
Issued Every Other Month 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 
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Highest Net Circulation 
Revenue 


Purchasing and manage- 
ment executives pay more 
for AMERICAN METAL 
MARKET, the daily market 
authority of the metal work- 
ing industries, than they 
pay for any other publica- 
tion listed in SRDS clas- 
sification 88—Metal Trade. 
This -daily newspaper pro- 
vides the fastest and most 
direct medium for deliver- 
ing vour advertising mes- 
sages to the men who buy 
in the metal fields. 
Daily readers — over 26,000 
Paid circulation — over 9,500 
AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
Published lai since r&ou 
20 Cliff Street 
New York 7, New York 


Continuing Survey of 


“PREFERENCES in 


INDUSTRIAL LITERATURE” 


te For Information to 


EDWARD STERN & CO., INC. 


Printers Since 1871! 
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WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


Read and Liked by 
the Men You Must 
Sell in the Wood- 
working and Furni- 
ture Manufacturing 
Industry 


For Detailed 
Reterence Dota 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 


No. 1 Paper in a No. 1 Industry 
Teepe re Nes 








As a user of Words 
You will be thrilled 
By the Words of... 


A MAN WHO MADE A FOR- 
TUNE WITH WORDS, NAMES 
AND MEN 
as he tells you of his business experiences 
in that interesting book “Teacher of 

Business.” 

This man who built one of America’s most 
successful business publishing properties 
—The McGraw Hill Publishing Company 
is none other than James H. McGraw. 
The size of this book is 6% x 9%4—It is 
bound in a beautiful green simulated 
leather with title and sub title printed in 


gold ink on the front cover. $] 00 


per copy 


Advertising Publications, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St. Chicago 11, Ul. 
FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Advertising Publications, Inc. 

Div. 847 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me... .copies of “Teacher 


Enclosed is $ 


of Business’. 


Company 
Address 


NEW Data 
on Media 


The following changes in business pa- 
per specifications have ben announced 
since the Market Data Book number 
of Industrial Marketing went to press: 











Western Automotive Industry 
Commencing with the September 
issue, Westrade Publications, Van- 
couver, B.C., publishers of Motor Car- 
rier, will introduce the first issue of 
Western Automotive Industry. 
Rates are: 
Times 1 Page 15 Page 14 Page 
1 $68 $40 $22 


6 64 36 20 
12 58 32 18 


Rock Products 

Effective with the August issue, 
new closing dates are eighth of month 
preceding publication for complete 
plates, and fourth of the month pre- 
ceding publication for copy to be set, 
or engravings to be made, or plates 
to be altered. 

Effective at once, all plates, engrav- 
ings, logotypes, etc., should be shipped 
to Rock Products, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Hardware & Farm Equipment 

New rates effective July 1, 1947, 
are: 

Times 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
1 $95 $57.50 $35 


6 90 54.50 33.25 
12 85.50 51.75 31.50 


Supervision 
New rates effective with the Sep- 
tember, 1947, issue, are: 
Times 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
1 $412 $257 $145 


6 390 246 137 
12 350 218 121 


Colors: Standard red, orange, yel- 
low and blue, $100 extra per page. 


The Iron Age 


New general advertising rates ef- 
fective July 1, 1947, are: 
Times 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
1 $256 $136 $72 
6 232 120 64 


52 190 102 55 


Willcox Joins Browne Agency 


L. G. Willcox, former vice-president of 
Evans Associates, has been appointed to 
an executive position with Burton 
Browne, Advertising, Chicago. 

In addition to Evans Associates, Mr. 
Wilcox has served with Chilton Com- 
pany, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
and Russell T. Gray, Inc. 
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W. are in the business of making 
complicated things easy to under- 
stand. We teach calculus without 
using the ugly word. We make 
sewage treatment plants sound 
exciting, and the intricacies of 
resistance welding crystal clear. 
We do this with words and pic- 
tures, and a lot of techniques we 
learned from the U.S. Navy. 


Ours is an organization of 100 
people—scientists, engineers, ar- 
tists, writers and photographers. 
We define our services as Public 
Relations and Technical Sales 
Promotion. Some of our clients 
call this an entirely new business. 
All agree that it stimulates sales. 


In the past year we have worked 
for Western Electric Company, 
General Electric Company, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, American Gas Association, 
National Radio Institute, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, Por- 
table Products Corporation, and 
the Ford Instrument Company. 
If it is difficult to make your cus- 
tomers understand your products 
and services, we would like to 
work for you. 


PHILIP E. 


WILCOX, we. 


39 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “p's” services: 


Nationwiae Service 
The Fensholt 


Company offers re- 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. “On-the- 
spot”’service is avail 
able for all merchan 
dising needs at minimum cost. 





«xport Advertising 


Wica export 
counsel in New i 
Y ork, latest in 
formation 1s as 


ured on foreign 
mnarkets and advertising media. 






Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
“new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs, 





Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and pac kage s 
designed tor 
maximum visi 
bility and turn 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor . 
displays, etc. SS 

Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


* 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


= iT! 
Stine, 





% ADVERTISING 


# 360 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


o 
*wer®” CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
* 
Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and 


Continental Agency Network 
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1099. Proper Use of Illustrative 
Treatment in Letterhead 
Design. 

A four-page brochure discussing the 
use of illustration in letterhead design. 
Written by H. C. Latimer, educational 
head, Lithographers National Association, 
the article originally appeared in Direct 
Advertising. It covers size of illustration, 
use of color, paper to be used and suit- 
ability of the various printing processes 
The author feels letterheads should re- 
flect the product or service of the com- 
pany. He illustrates this with half-tones 
of model letterheads 


1100. Selling to Industrial 
Buyers Overseas. 
This two-color booklet, 
American Exporter Industrial 
the importance of export sales to Ameri- 
can industry. It predicts that this coun- 
try can look forward to export sales at 
twice the prewar volume The booklet 
also lists information on the editorial cov- 
erage of American Exporter 


published by 


points out 


1101. The Global Oil Industry. 
A plastic-bound booklet 


utlining the extent of the oil industry 


graphically 


utside the United States. Gulf Publish- 
ing Company, Houston, is the publisher 
Tables give the number and footage of 
oil wells drilled outside the U. S. in 1946, 
is well as total producing wells and daily 
wverage production outside this country 
There are graphs and charts on the loca- 
tion of the world’s proved petroleum re- 


booklet also lists world 


crude production for the past 10 years 


serves The 


1102. Unprejudiced Story of the 

Builders’ Function in the 

Light Construction Market. 
Industrial Publications, 
Chicago. Practical Builder 
and Building Supply News, this is an an- 
alysis of the builders who make up the 
It briefly de- 
fines their functions for the information 
of manufacturers of building products and 


Prepared by 


publishers of 


light construction market 


their advertising agencies. The study 
clarifies operative, contract and custom 
building; discusses the real estate builder 


and the overlapping of all classes of 
builders; shows that light construction 
builders do a high percentage of non-resi- 
dential work 


1103. Services Available to 
Advertisers and Agencies from 
the Bureau of Advertising. 

A checklist of the eight major services 
provided for marketing men by the Bu- 


RESEARCH 


reau of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. The booklet out 
lines the details of each service. There is 
information on such Bureau services as 
the country market and media data index; 
the continuing monthly grocery audit; 
standardized consumer preference  sur- 
veys; continuing study of newspaper 
reading and local market information; 
sales analysis; and visual presentation 





1104. Post-War Business Review 
of the Pacific Southwest. 

John D. Gaffey, regional economist, | 
S. Department of Commerce Field Ser 
vice, prepared this report of business 
the Pacific Southwest. The study cor 
tains a review of 1946 as well as an an 
alysis of business conditions in the region 
during the first quarter of 1947. It an 
alyzes the major indicators of business 
activity—sales, production, tax payments, 
bank deposits, etc. There are data 
population, income payments, size 
labor force, and employment 


1105. They Told Us. ... 
Results of a conducted 
Machinery among its readers 
these questions: Why do busy mechar 
cal executives read technical advertising? 
What information do they consider 
useful? How do they want it t 
presented? It sums up reader's likes 
dislikes in check list form. Actual stat 
ments of executives develop more 


survey 
answers 


their reasons for certain preterences 


1106. Market Adjustment in 
Construction. 

This is a report by Thomas S. Hold 
president, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
construction today, together with the 
outlook in this market for the remaindé 
of 1947. He points out the present slow 
down in construction is necessary to 
establish the normal buyers’ market and 
to pave the way for stabilization in the 
industry. He predicts postwar living 
costs may stabilize in the range of 45 to 


1 
, 


In conclusion, he lists 


> 


55% over prewar 
seven factors that will bring about lower 
construction costs. 


1107. Survey of Bakers’ Ratings 
of Various Sales Appeals. 

A recent survey made by the research 
department of Bakers’ Helper. It tells 
what bakers say they want to see in ads 
in Bakers’ Helper. Results show bakers 
have a tremendous interest in any prod’ 
uct or service which will help them to 
improve the quality of their baked goods 


» Useful information compiled by publishers and others can be secured 
without cost through Industrial Marketing or direct from the publishers. 
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